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You can get United States Tires 


in any style you prefer 


and at no higher price than you 
are asked to pay for other kinds 





sx<2 





HERE is no one 

best style of tire Cc 
for any motorist, any 
more than there is 
one dest style of hat 
for every man. 


= 


Tire manufacturers may 
claim that the motor- 
ist makes a serious 
mistake when he 
does not buy this or 
that style of tread, 
or method of fasten- 





But there are always a 
sufficient number 
of equally wise and 
experienced motor- z: 
ists who believe to 3 I tO 
the contrary to make : 
such a claim an 
empty one. 








The United States Tire 
Company manufac- 
ture the three most popular, 
most reliable styles of fasten- 
ing : 





Quick Detachable, 
Dunlop (straight side), 
Clincher. 


See illustration.) 


Steel Stud Tread 








The use of any of the three in }) 
connection with the modern ¢ 
easily- manipulated rims is 
entirely a matter of personal choice. 








Styles of tread 


[here are six styles of tread in the United 
States Tire line— 
Treads for small cars and big cars. 
Treads for inexpensive cars and for 
the most expensive ones. 
Treads for dry roads and slippery roads. 

The Smooth tread is the one 47g seller. Not only 
an inexpensive tire for inexpensive cars, but a 
favorite tire for the front—or steering—wheels 
Ot any Car. 

The “Bailey” Tread presents less actual wearing 
surface to the ground than the smooth tread, with 
correspondingly less friction; isa‘‘nice looking’’ tire, and very popular. 

The “Nobby” Tread is unquestionably the most effective non-skid tire 
ever produced. In two years’ time it has easily become the leader of a// 
tread-devices for the prevention of skidding. Itisafavorite 67g-car tire. 

The “Type Course” Tread is used largely on the front wheels of big cars 
It is an easy ‘‘steering’’ tire and has a distinctly s¢y/7sh appearance. 

The “Steel Stud” is used almost exclusively on expensive cars, where 


cost is not considered. It is the ‘‘elite’’ tread for city use. 


The “Chain” Tread is a distinctly successful adaption of the chain idea t: 
a rubber tread. It has met with immediate and wide-spread favor. 


The United States Tire line is comprehensive enough to supply the tire 
user with practically anything he desires in tires. 


All made by the exclusive four-factory method employed 
in the making of all United States Tires. 


America’s Pre 


The Big United States Tire Line 


Three Styles of Fastening—Six Styles of Tread 





Dunlop (straight side) Clincher 
ee (Showing Smooth Tread Tire) 





Nobby Tread 





Any one of these treads can be furnished in 


any style of fastening S 








P The Chief Consideration 


who is really con- 
cerned in the amount 
of his annual tire bill, 
will look deeper and 
farther than mere 
style for his drand 
of tires. 


The United States Tire 
Company believes 
its tires should be the 
first chotce of every 
motorist who, with- 
out prejudice, is 
looking for the most 
economical tire he 
can buy. 


And here is the rea- 


son- 











Type Course Tread 
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United States Tires 
are the product of 
the most scientific 
_ tire knowledge, the greatest 

ff tire skill, and the combined 

‘\3 y, , tire experience of four im- 

ENS AMES mense factory organizations, 

As 3: ae each of which formerly 

produced a tire that was 

recognized a leader in the 
tire field. 





Chain Tread 








Today these same organizations, 

working with the most modern 
tire machinery known to the industry, 
are operating as a unit to produce a 
grade of tires that actually combines 
every element of strength and every 
secret of manufacture known to the ex- 
perts of these four organizations. 








It is zxconcetvable that such a method of 
tire manufacturing should not produce a 
grade of tires that is d7st/nctly better 
than cquld possibly have been produced 
by any one of the factories working 
single-handed. 

Never before has the motorist been able to 


buy tires made with such a four-fold 
guarantee of quality: 


For never before has auto tire value been determined by 
such a rigid four-factory test. 


And it is this matter of tire construction, of method of manu 
facturing, of actual tire strength—which United States 
Tire Company believes is of paramount importance to 
the motorist. 


We make tires in every sty/e as a matter of convenience to 
the motorist ,— 


But we put into them all the quality and all the care and 
all the skill known to our four-factory organization for 
no other purpose than to make them the first choice 
of every motorist, and to keep them 


dominant Tires 





Sold Everywhere 





UNITED STATES TIRE COMPANY, NEW YORK 


UT the motorist 
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wore 
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it’s a 
to the 
pipe } 
Beca 
baccc 
with ¢ 
fragr: 
for it 
every 
agair 














Afloat 


—or Ashore 


it's always fair weather 
to the man who has found 
pipe joy via Prince Albert. 
Because here is one to- 
bacco without a sting, and 
with delicious flavor and cad 
fragrant odor. Our word ta mn 
for it, “P. A.” will upset “ aa 5 

every notion you ever had 
against pipe smoking, 











/ 


a | You can é li a ite 


smoke a 


p> pipe; you will 
smoke a pipe 

aa if you'll just follow 

= the lead of an army 

| of men who tried out 

Prince Albert and found 

it good and true. 






.< 





. * 


(a. 








Rear Admiral Robley D. 


Evans, one of the world’s 
greatest sea fighters, en- 
joyed a pipe immensely 











Do you realize that [> 
i the greatest Americans | 

if r are pipe smokers; that they xnow the comfort, the satisfaction, the real joy that comes right pe 
| 


out of a pipe? Will you get this pipe question off your mind—now! You go to 


PRINCE ALBERT 


“the national joy smoke’’ 








so If you have an old jimmy pipe hidden away somewhere, get it out; if you haven’t, buy ) 
| one, quick, and fire up a load of “P. A.” Get the personal experience; know yourself 
that Prince Albert will not bite your tongue, because it can’t! | 
The sting is removed by a patented process! 


Get the happy-days habit of smoking “P. A.” in your old jimmy pipe 





after breakfast—or after lunch. And it’s just great for an after-dinner 
smokesnooze! 


F 
Buy ‘‘P. A.’’ anywhere—afloat or ashore—in 10c Ea 
tins or 5c bags, or in pound and half-pound humidors. | 
Buy it while you’re pipe hungry or cigarette hungry. 4 
It’s just great rolled up with ‘‘P. A.’’ makin’s! Lull 








R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Se Winston-Salem, N. C. . 
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& Build Your Own Boat al 


Build your ow »oks System. W peaee 
and fit the parts—then ship to you € 

is nail the together—simple direction 
r stata bo hart As stan at 4 handsome 
the boat builder cou out. You save % of his 
price Kr k-dow ame and pattern for 23-foot 
motor boat, « a hammer, 
saw and screw driver you'll be successful fe 
guarantee you satisfaction or return your money. 


Write for Brooks Boat Book 
describing scores of row boats, canoes, sail and motor 
bouts, 72 pages, richly illustrated. Tells how to build 
trom complete materials or from patterns costing from 
$2.00 to $12.00. Write postal for this free book today. 


Brooks Mfg. Co., 6603 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 


ed do 

















ou're 
a boat as 



































ew Departure Coaster Brake 
ture Proof Tires; highest gr 





Guaranteed 


‘ise PRICES incvon*oncr 


heap wheels Other 
models from $12 up. A few good second- 
hand machines 83 to 88 

Weshipon 


10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL Sy yo. 


freight prepaid, anywhere in U.S%., without 
cent in advance. DO NOT BUY a bicycle 
ra pair of tires from anyone at any price 
until you get our big new catalog anid 
special prices and a marvelous new offer. A postal brings 
everything. Write it now 
Tl Coaster Brake Rear Wheels. lamps, parts, 
and sundries half usual prices. Rider Agents 
everywhere are coining money selling our bicycles, tires and 
sundries. Write today. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 








N-54, CHICAGO 




















Study the TULLOSS TOUCH SYSTEM. Gain 
s —accuracy —ease of writing. Spare time 
study. No interference with regular work. Will 
bring the speed and the salary of the expert. 
Tulloss writers are fastest and best-paid. Send 


for our 96-Page Book, Free 


It fully describes this fast and accurate method. 
Filled with new ideas an d valuable helps. Tells 
how w high speed is gained—how to avoid error: 
what practice work is best ;—96 pages of vital, 
helpful facts. Worth do ate pa typewriter 
user, Sent absolutely free. If you w ant more 
speed: wore accurac y; more silerp<eond for 

this book t 


Bm 


idiay—Now, 
“Every Pinger ’ 














on advertising No.63 
HILLIPS BROOKS used to tell the story of 
some savages to whom a sundial was given. 
So desirous were they to honor it and to keep 
it sacred that they built a roof over it and housed it 
in. It was no less a sundial, but it didn’t tell the time. 


It’s the way some manufacturers run their business. 
They spend all their time, money and brains in the 
manufacture of certain products and when the factory 
is in operation and the goods perfected, they think they 
are so superior that they can house them in and still 
expect them to sell themselves 


What does an up-to-date manufacturer do? He uses 
the sunlight of publicity to sell his product. Nothing 


sells itself these days. Competition is too keen. Like 
the sundial, every sort of goods has to be kept out in 
the open to be of practical use. 
talked about. This means salesmanship on paper. It 


has to demonstrate what it is worth. This means merit. 


It must be seen and 


If you buy a certain brand of soap, the chances are 
that, consciously or unconsciously, advertising has in- 
fluenced you to buy it. If it gives satisfaction and the 
goods are still advertised, when you are next in the 
market you will buy again, but if the manufacturer 
has stopped advertising you will lose confidence in 
him and buy the thing that is before the public in the 
most favorable and impressive way at the time. 


Ts. G nee . 


Manager Advertising Department 


Weekly letter to readers 











GREGORY’ 





















Here is a big offer of 
choicest seeds—10 packages => 5 coin or 
—worth 90 Cents—postpaid, . stampa 
1 pkg. Aster, Gre Spec ney Mixture e 10¢ 
lp e l5e, 
ly re “< \ - &e. 
ly py, ¢ iregory’sFancy Double Mix: a rep ual » le, 
1 pkg. Mignonette, Gregory's Large Flowering, very rich, 0c, 
1 pkg. Bachelor Button, Gregory's Finest icin + 100, 
1 pkg. Petunia, Gregory's Finest Hybrid Mixture, - ibe, 
1 pkg. Candytuft, Gregory's Finest Mixed, ts ‘ * 
1 - N isturtiam, Dwarf, 
Finest Mixed, e 
1 pkg. Sweet Peas, Extra * 
Choice Mixed, 
Get our new hentia, 











Trained.” The Tulloss School | 
of Touch Typewriting 
1525 College Hill 

Springfield, O, 








LEARN ATRADE 


EARN HIGHEST SALARIES 





Electricity, Plumbing, Bricklaying, Paint- 
ing, Decorating and Mechanical Drawing 


PAY HIGHEST SALARIES | 







Steady, big-paying w f the United Sta 
if you learn one of these skilled gee s by the ‘( 
School Way Practica ersonal inatruction 
few months required a smal ost Actual worl 
takes place of books. We he graduates to positions 
Easy payment w 
Tools and Materi be Furn ished FREE 
We have finest equipped trade sch 
w rid and ipy $150,000.00 building 
Wr day for free cata 


COYNE NATIONAL TRADE SCHOOLS 
92 E. Illinois 8t., Chicago Ill 











STUDY AT HOME 


Graduate 
Host successf tatbar 
Write today f r preet . 
ones atalog 


Harvard, ( hie: Azo. 
Mtshigas, IMinois, 
lowa, Stanford and others. Ve er Als 

law. We guarantee to coach free ngt barexa 
LA SALLE EXTENSION t NIVERSITY, Box 2363, gs Ava Til. 





Wiseonsin, 





The University of Chicago 


Correspondence- Study Dept. 
HOME tir acs aes aa 
STUDY f=: ten 


others for 
19th Yea 











RACINE BOAT COMPANY, 1823 Holborn St 


, Racine, Wisconsin 
The lar t our proo 


Patents that PROTECT 


gto ( Estab 1869 











World's - stock Champion 


1045 East Twenty-second Street 





“National 40” Five Passenger Touring Car 


ENUINE pleasure in motoring is only possible when 
your control becomes second nature to you—when 

you are unconscious of any effort. 
Man and machine can only harmonize 
design and construction in the automobile, 
confidence in 
he knows it 


when there is perfection of 
and when the man has that 


himself which comes of confidence in the machine—when 


No other car rides as easily or gives such 
as The National. Twelve 
knowledge National 


uniformly 
years of concentrated effort and applied 


Quality 


ely the fastest and most durable 


satisfactory service 


pr duce 
he Nationa 


vorld; it’s 


lis not me stock car in the 
as easily as an 


refinement of detail 


a self-starting car that a woman can handle 


electric and it has the dignity, elegance and minute 


woman loves. 


“National 40”—Four Models, $2600 to $3000 


CHAMPION IN CONDITION 


every 


CHAMPION IN POSITION 


ror rler p up i Car , 2 
, g ! , nCE Ty n 34 ftir 1» 
, , pro yr N “ , H 
, , p / nler road » , ¢ 4 » per 
, n? , raight-a 
” , } 11 Trop 
t , , per 
, , , ipertor , , , 


For catalog or other information, address 


NATIONAL MOTOR VEHICLE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, 


Road - race Champion 


*‘Second Nature’’ Motoring 


IND 





J.J.H. GREGORY & SON , 
32 Elm St., Marblehead, Mass. 
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-+TPOULTRY FENCE} 


p’ 27 Cents a rod for 48-inch fence 


Fewer posts and no base board 








or top rail required, Buy from the I 
hictens direct Other styles of Poul 
M try, Farm and Lawn Fe ancing. Large 
oa Catalog free. Write today. 


¢] Box 41, Kitselman Bros., Muncie, Ind. 





cc —as aes se ees eS ee = 
Write For Off. 
Miller’s Surprise er 
ll please you, st pies oo weet ee 
qustty hatchers. Don't ie uy any till you hear from Miller. 


IDEAL 


Incubators and brooders are 









J.W. MILLER Co., 
Box 25, Freeport, Ill. 
=. — - 


Get Free ff 
Book 








Don’t Start Poultry Keeping 


till you have read the Six Free Chapters written by Robert 
Essex after a Quarter Century’s Experience in the busi 
ness. They tell How to Make Money With Poultry; Hou 
to Build Low-Cost Poultry Houses. They tell Fanciers 
and Women, and Farmers how to START RIGHT, an 
also tell all about America’s Largest Line of Incubators 
and Brooders. The bookisFREE. Writetoday. Address 


ROBERT ESSEX INCUBATOR COMPANY 
103 Henry St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Catalogue of 


Shrubs. Plants 
FREE neat wwony BI the Most 

Complete Nursery 
Stock in America—world-fam- 
ous. Fruits and ornamentals 
unsurpassed. Superb collec- 
tions for small gardens and 
vast estates. By all means 
write for a copy TODAY, and 
« we will mail it to you AT 
ONCE. 





ADDRESS BOX 58 








LOW PRICES | 


) other styles. Many che 
Churches, Parks, et Write f r Re 


THE WARD FENCE CO., Box 903 " DECATUR IND 





GREIDER’ SFINECATALOGUE 


Book and calendar f« 
rie i 





Pa 








STRAWBERRY PLANTS 





| Any quan ity 03 varieties. 
| so f ne othe t plants and 
shrubbe I quality 
stock, true tona e tod FREE 

atalog W. F. ALLEN 
4 Market Street Salisbury, Md, 











t ing r es Pu 
eee « rok Chhean baeie 


Geese, satners also Holstein Cattle—prize 
| winners. Oldest iltry farm in northwes 
Stock, e bators at low prices 





Send 


LARKIN & & HERZBERG, ‘Bor 12, Mankato, Minn 








b 


BE PROSPEROUS :; Senne hr 








free | oklet and | 


succe te fort t 
National Spawn Co., Dept.54 Hyde Park, ‘ius 









125-Egg Incubator and Brooder <2 <i 


F reight Paid « Boa , Both for ro 
peal t W rite 


WISCONSIN INCUBATOR C0. , Box 118, Racine, Wis. 








Profitable Poultry 
Latest Book | § pita n 7 
I 
at w I ‘ 
“45 pure ‘bre d var ieties. I 


x 


BERRY’S POULTRY FARM, Box 32, Clarinda, la 


f) Print Your Own 


yy 








s\0 
ww ve , 
“THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Connecticut 
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SPECIAL 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


Easter Cruise 


From New York April 6th—11 A.M. 
Visiting the West Indies and the 


Panama Canal 


upon the sagece Cruising Steamship 
VICTORIA LUISE (16,500 Tons) the 
largest steamer visiting the West Indies 
this year, equipped with every modern 
feature, including luxurious Russian 
Roman and Turkish Baths, Swimming 
Pool, Ballroom, etc. The Frahm Anti 
re olling Tanks of the VICTORIA LUISE 

duce the motion of the ship to a mini 
mum, insuring absolute comfort at sea 


ITINERARY 












Arrive HAVANA . Apr. 9, 
From si . = 
Arrive COLON... “ 





Arrive Kingston. . “ 17, 
From ” : 


Arrive New York . il = 
16 days, $150 and up 


zzzzzzz 


5 P. 
4P. 
8A. 
From ” a.s “TR Bex 
y 
8,4 P. 
4 P. 





fourists in FLORIDA and other south- 
ern resorts may join these cruise 
it HAVANA 
Also regular service to 





Jamaica, Panama Canal, 
Cuba, Hayti, Colombia, 
Costa Rica 
Regular service Leaving New York 
by 5,000-ton ‘‘PRINZ’ and other 
well-known steamships of the 


ATLAS SERVICE 


Panama, $75; Round Trip, $142.50 
Jamaica, 45; Round Trip, 85.50 


Chrough tickets to West Coast Points. 











Tours to the Tropics 


eaving Weekly 1] to 30 days Includ- 
ing all necessary expenses $90 to $250. 


Two Ideal Cruises 
AROUND THE WORLD 





















Nov. 12, 1912 Feb. 27, 1913 
New York From San Frat 
’, Victoria Luise ‘):;:.) 
Duration each Cruise 110 days 

Cost $650 up. Including all neces 
expense aboard and asnore 














Summer Cruises 
To the Land of the Midnight Sun 








Eight lelightful cruises uring June 

luly and August. Sailing en a urg, 

tration 14 to 26 5 "Cost $62. 50 and up. 
Splendid service, large steamship 











Kronprinzessin 





Sailio, American Line 
41-45 Broadway, New York 


Boston Pittsburg St. Louis 
Philadelphia Chicago 


San Francisco 
















Any — machine shipped right to 
— ho for 5 days’ trial absolutely 
f No money down—no obligation 
- eturnal leat our expense, If ee 
iif manufacturer's price eiti 

ine seb or Sorme of $5 a month k.very machine 2% lar 
anteed perfect as the day it left the shops 
fight now for special circular and full particule lars. 
TYPEWRITER SALES CO 

10 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 


eed! 








J.S. Ogilvie Publishing Co., 97 Rose Street, New York | 
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The Thomas “Six-Forty” 


Five Passenger Phaeton 


OU itenitecMBcortleliescehreme: 


We assert that the low center of gravity 
of the Thomas “Six-Forty,” made possible 
by suspending the gasoline and oil tanks 
from the chassis frame, gives the Thomas 
a decided advantage over all other 
American and foreign cars in holding 
the road, at high speeds, on sharp turns 
or on slippery pavements, and that this 
is a unique and distinct advance in 1912 
construction. 
FOUR STYLES OF OPEN BODIES - TOURING 


CAR, PHAETON, SURREY AND RUNABOUT 
PRICE $4,000 FOR EACH TYPE ~- 


6 
Our Catalog—“ The Story of the Thomas” awaits your request. 


E. R. THomasS Motor CAR ComPany, DEPT. K, BuFFALO 











CUSHION 


RUBBER 
HEELS 


50¢Attached 
All Dealers 


Just note the 
Friction Plug— 
in the back part 
of the hee/—right 
where the wear 
comes. 


It not only pre- 
vents slipping—on wet 
sidewalks and _pave- 
ments—but makes Cat’s 
Paw Cushion Rubber 
Heels outwear the old- 
fashioned kind. 

‘The extra quality of rub- 
ber affords greater resiliency. 

‘There are no holes in the 
heels to track mud and dirt 
into the house. 

And they cost no more 
than the ordinary kind. 

All very good reasons 
why you should insist upon 
Cat’s Paw Rubber Heels— 
the name is easy to re- 
member. 


Send us the name of your 
shoe dealer, and we will mail youa 
Cat's Paw Bangle Pin free 


To The Retail Trade. 


It pays to give the public 





what they want The majority want 
Cat Paw Cushion Rubber Heels 
Order from your jobber today 


THE FOSTER RUBBER CO. 


105 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


ice: g-, M 











This monogram on tha 
radiator stands jor all 
you can ask in @ motor cap 


Chalmers “Thirty-Six” 41800 


—SELF-SIARTING— 


Biggest Value on the Market Because 
of the 


Listed 


Features 





This monogram on the 
radiator stands Jor all 
you can askin @ motor car 


Below 


You Cannot Get all These Desirable Fea- 
tures in Any Other Medium Priced Car 


Self-Starter—The greatest automobile improve- 
ment in years. Does away with cranking. No 
need of standing out 
in the mud or rain to 
start yourcar. Nomore 
tiresome “spinning” of 
acold motor. No more 
danger of broken arms 
from “kickbacks.” 


The Chalmers self- 
starter is of the simple, 
reliable air - pressure 
type. Few parts and 
no complications. Air 
from the motor is 
stored up in a pres- 
sure tank under the car. When you are ready 
to start just press a button on the dash with 
your foot and the compressed air starts your 
motor. That’s all there is to it. Perfectly 
simple and absolutely safe. 





Long Stroke Motor — Gives great pulling 
power at low engine speeds. The long stroke 
motor has the same ad- 
vantages over the short 
stroke motor that the 
oarsman with outriggers 
on his boat has over the 
man with the ordinary 
oarlocks in the picture. 
It’s the old principle of 
the lever. 


The long stroke motor 
enables you to run very 
slowly on high gear; to 
pull up hills and through 
mud with the minimum of gear shifting. It 
gives greater quietness and freedom from 
vibration. 





Five Speed Transmission — Four forward 
speeds and one reverse. This great improve- 
ment, now featured 
on all the best for- 
eign and most of the 
high priced Ameri- 










® 
Level Roads and 


® Ordinary Hills can makes, affords 
SteepHills @) wide flexibility of 
aatachtee Heavy San¢ control. It enables 
@) you always to select 


For Starting ~ the speed that will 


carry you along — 
® through any kind of 

going—in the fastest 
time and with the least strain on your motor. 
For ordinary touring conditions there is the 
usual high gear. For slow running in crowded 
traffic and for steep hills there is a high third 
speed that gives you lots of pulling power but 
doesn’t .slow down your car or race” your 
motor. Then, for the heaviest possible going 
there is a second speed that has dogged, irre- 
sistible power but still is faster than the first 
speed of ordinary cars. Our first speed is used 
for starting the car. 





Dash Adjustment for Carburetor—A won- 
derful convenience. 


No more climbing out of 
the car, lifting hood and 
getting yourself grimy 
—when you wish to 
“change the mixture.” If 
you need a “rich” mix- 
ture, with more gas, or a 
“lean” mixture, with 
more air, all you have 
to do is to turn a little 
lever on the dash. The 
dash adjustment makes 

it easy to keep your carburetor set properly. 





36"x 4" Tires and Continental Demountable 
Rims — The big wheels and tires insure easy 
riding and reduce tire 
trouble and expense 
to the minimum. And 
with demountable 
rims, the occasional 
punctures you may 
have are no longer the 
bugbear they used to 
be. Jack up the car, 
unscrew a few bolts 
with a special tool, and 
in two or three minutes you have on a fresh 
tire and are on your way. 





Tire Inflater—No more tiresome “pumping 
up” along the roadside in the sun. Whenever 
you need to inflate a 
tire all you have to 
do is to attach a hose 
and blow it up with 
compressed air from 
the storage tank of 
the self-starter. Or- 
dinarily, of course, 
the extra tires you 
carry on the de- 
mountable rims are 
already inflated; but 
when you do need to “pump up,” our inflater 
saves you all the work. 


Radiator—The Chalmers radiator is of the 
honeycomb, cellular type. It is of the same 
sort you find on the 
highest priced cars. 
No better is made. 
Such a radiator as 
this gives perfect 
cooling; you can’t 
overheat a “ Thirty- 
Six.” And _ besides, 
the cellular radiator 
has longer life and is 
the best looking made. 
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Easy Riding and Control—You won't find any 
easier riding car than the Chalmers “Thirty- 


+ tam Six.” Long wheel 
“o * base, big wheels, 


big tires, long elas- 
three - quarter 
elliptic springs, 
body properly 
hung—these _fea- 
tures, together 
with the splendid 
upholstering and 
the deep tilted seats 
make riding in this 
car comfortable un- 
der all conditions. 

As to ease of control—this car is a pleasure 
to drive because of its simplicity. Clutch and 
service brake are operated by one pedal. Self- 
starter, conveniently located levers, foot accel- 
erator, big steering wheel—all make control 
easy. This is an ideal car for any woman to 
drive. 
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Safety—No quality in a motor is so impor- 
tant, and none in the Chalmers “Thirty-Six” has 
received more 
careful consider- 
ation. Note the 
four main “fac- 
tors of safety” in 
this car: Big pow- 
erful brakes; 
heavy frame of 
the best steel; 
sturdy wheels of 
the finest second 
growth hickory; strong, well designed steering 
gear. In this car you have that comfortable 
feeling of absolute security and safety. 





Beauty of Line and Finish We show no 
picture to illustrate this feature of the ““Thirty- 
Six.” For no photograph or drawing can ade- 
quately convey to you the grace of lir. and 
contour that characterize this car. No p: «ting 
ink can suggest the rich, glossy finish that 
eighteen coats of paint and varnish give to the 
beautiful body. To appreciate these features 

as well as the elegant details of upholstery and 
trimming—you must see the car itself. We ask 
you to do this. It’s the only way you can judge. 


One thing more needs to be remembered. 
The car described above is a Chalmers car. 
standard name and trade mark. Chalmers cars are good 
cars—have always been good cars. And Chalmers service 
to owners, through our service department and dealers, 
makes good our guaranty on every car. 


It bears a 


We ask you now to note again the fea- 
tures that distinguish the Chalmers “Thirty-Six.” You 
cannot get all these features in any other car at a medium 
price—possibly not all in any: other car at any price. 

That is why more than one thousand of these cars were 
sold by Chalmers dealers before they were able to make a 
demonstration. That is why more than three-fourths of 
our 1912 output was delivered by March 1. We suggest 
the necessity, if you wish to get your car for the spring 
days, of placing your order now. 

“Thirty-Six” body types are five passenger touring, 
four passenger torpedo at $1800, two passenger torpedo 
roadster, $1900. Catalog and dealer’s name on request. 


Other Chalmers models are: Chalmers “30” five passenger touring car, four passenger torpedo, $1,500, inside drive coupe, $2,000; 


Chalmers “Forty” seven passenger touring car, four passenger torpedo, $2,750; Chalmers Six” seven passenger touring car, 


four passenger torpedo, $3,250. 


Enclosed cars on Thirty-Six’” chassis 


Berlin limousine, $3,250; Cabside limousine, $3,000. 


Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 
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WASHINGTON AND BRYCE 

N INQUIRER asks how we reconcile our statement that Wasn- 
INGTON never expressed distrust of a third term with what is 

said in ** The American Commonwealth.’’ We do not reconcile 

it. Great as is our admiration for Mr. Bryce, we cannot help 
believing he misstates WASHINGTON’s position. Nothing in American 
history, so far as known to us, supports the current fable. There is 
one document which, considered carelessly, might be read that way, 
although it is in reality evidence in the opposite direction. It will be 
remembered that WASHINGTON was reluctant to accept even one term, 
for personal reasons, and fought hard against accepting a second. 
When he was trying to escape, not from a third term but from a second, 
in 1792, he asked Mapison to draw up a number of reasons that he 
might give to the public, and he included the half-interrogatory state- 
ment that *‘ the spirit of the Government may render a rotation in the 
elective officers of it more congenial with their ideas of liberty and 
safety.’ Mapison made a draft, changing ‘‘ more congenial ’’ to may 
‘equally accord,’’ putting in “‘the republican spirit of our Constitu- 
tion ’’ on his own account, and still leaving it a hazard about what the 
people might think, not what WasHINGToON thought. The general tone 
of this unused draft of a refusal to accept a second term was apologetic 
for not serving longer, and this apologetic tone continued when Wasu- 
INGTON refused a third term. He then had the Madison draft before 
him, and in the careful final preparation he made no reference whatever 
even to a possible popular preference for rotation. A correct reading of 
American history shows without doubt that the rotation idea existed in 
JEFFERSON'S party; was recognized by WASHINGTON only as a fact, not as 
a reasonable fact; and was first put into effect and started as a tradition 
by JEFFERSON himself. WaAsHINGTON, of course, knew that a certain part 
of the population agreed with JEFFERSON’s ideas on rotation. That he 
himself did not agree with them, at the time the Constitution was formed, 
was made clear beyond doubt in the letter which he wrote to LAFAYETTE 
in 1788, in which he said: *‘ I confess I differ widely myself from Mr. 
JEFFERSON and you as to the necessity or expediency of rotation’’ in the 
Presidency. The reasons which, when the Constitution was being made, 
carried the day in favor of allowing one man to be President as often as 
he might be wanted, are restated in the ‘‘ Federalist’’ with an energy 
and ability certainly not surpassed in any controversy on the subject since 
that day. There is absolutely no evidence, that we have ever been able to 
find, that the ideas of WASHINGTON on rotation ever changed. In his fare- 
well address he mentioned all possible dangers, but said nothing about 
any danger from reelection to the Presidency—a danger which in his 
letter to LAFAYETTE.he treated as absurd. In the farewell address he 
puts particular emphasis on the dangers from dividing on geographical 
lines, from encroachment of one department upon another (which the 
judiciary might do well to remember at the present moment), and from 
excess of party spirit. Another reason for his retirement, which had been 
in his mind for many years, was thus expressed to HAMILTON in 1796: 

Having from a variety of reasons (among which a disinclination to be longer 
buffeted in the public prints by a set of infamous scufflers) taken my ultimate 
determination to seek the post of honor in a private station. 

WasHINGTON, when he laid down command of the army, stated 
that he would have no more to do with public life. He changed his 
mind, and accepted one term, saying he would not take a second. 
He accepted the second. He then retired, with a still more emphatic 
statement that he would never again accept any public position. In the 
year preceding his death he had just about made up his mind to cancel 
that decision also. On July 4, 1798, he wrote to James McHenry, Sec- 
retary of War, that in deciding whether or not he would assume com- 
mand of the army once more there were several things to settle before 
deciding. The first was: ‘* Propriety in the opinion of the public 
of my appearing again on a public theatre, after declaring the senti- 
ments I did in my valedictory address ef September, The 
second, *‘ a conviction in my own heart, from the best information that 
can be obtained, that it is the wish of my country.’’ It is fair that 
the public should not be handed a lot of false history as fodder for 
reflection. 


1796. 


A PRECEDENT 


FTER HIS RETIREMENT, and in spite of his age and fatigue, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON served on a grand jury, and earlier he 
several times acted as an ordinary juror. 
THE BEST JUDGE 
HE JUSTIFICATION of democracy is that the wisest in in the 
community is not wise enough to substitute his judgment for t 


of the community itself Hence the importance of president | prefer 
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ence primaries. Mr. Bryavn, it strikes us, as the most popular leader of 
his party, and as a leader insistent upon popular government, ought to 
give all possible support to that candidate who has the most support in 
those States where the voter exercises free choice, and 0 those States only 
should he pay any attention in making up his mind. The reason that 
all the energy in the Democratic party which is being applied to presi- 
dential preference primaries comes from the followers of Wooprow 
WILSON is not difficult to guess. Every machine, with perhaps one ex- 
ception, in the country is opposed to WILson, but if the machinery were 
in the hands of the voters instead of the bosses the Governor of New 
Jersey would probably be nominated. The voters have nothing in mind 
except to select a candidate who would make the strongest run and the 
best President. The bosses, the machine, and the interests behind them, 
have many other things in mind. 


JAMES WILSON SHOULD 
HE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE is such a bulwark of 
safety for those who wish to undo the Pure Food and Drugs Act} 
that he has been able to reduce WILEy’s work to almost nothing and to| 
keep McCabe in power. What the influences are which have led to the 
protection by the President of these iniquities we do not undertake to 
say. Part of Secretary Witson’s record will be found in this number. 
Two other articles giving the rest of it will follow rapidly. The record 
has naturally discouraged Dr. WiLry. It would have discouraged Jos. 
The only contrary argument that we have been able to hear is that Sec- 
retary WILSON is an old man and therefore ought not to be disturbed by 
criticism. The same argument was given to us when we started many 
vears ago gunning for Uncle Jor Cannon. It is an excellent considera- 
tion in itself, but possibly in the present state of the public mind will 
be outweighed by questions of bias and efficiency. Even the oldest 
man may be unsuitable for the conduct of a great department. If he 
were a hundred years old, Secretary WILson’s injury to the country is 
so great that he ought to be allowed to settle on his farm and spend 
the rest of his life in criticizing existence as attractively as Mr. CANNON 
does on page 17 of this issue. The President has the people to 
protect. He should let the Secretary go. 


GO 


A PROMISING THEATRE 

MALL PLAYHOUSES devoted to intellectual plays have helped the 

development of modern drama—as the Freie Biihne in Berlin, the 
Théatre Antoine in Paris, the Court Theatre in London. The Little 
Theatre, just started in New York, is beautiful and comfortable as a 
building, and Mr. WinrHRop Amegs showed such ability, in spite of the 
enormous and needless difficulties of the New Theatre, that as the head 
of this new enterprise he is likely to stimulate our stage. GALSwoRTHY’s 
brilliantly written and moving satiric comedy, ‘‘ The Pigeon,’’ might not 
have been seen in the United States at all had it not been for this new 
home of tastc and forum of the mind. Through the Little Theatre will 
be furnished a hearing to plays which may appeal to interests other than 
spectacle, mating, and suspense. 





GERMAN ACTING 

N *““SUMURUN”’ the most striking character is a slave girl—primi- 

tive, fierce, impassioned, wild like an animal in her motions and in 
her interests. The actress who takes this part gives the impression, in 
every movement of her face and body, in her mode of speaking and 
smiling, in her whole being, that she is exactly the kind of savage in- 
tended. Off the stage, this same actress appears as quiet, gentle, 
amiable, retiring, and refined. Her personality, in other words, has 
nothing to do with her impersonation, and this use of art instead of per- 
sonal attributes is inseparable from the higher plane on which the stage 
in Germany exists. Acting in this country almost inevitably means a 
more or less successful adaption of personality to the part. The actors 
who are capable of changing their individualities, radically and com- 
pletely, to fit widely different characters are, with us, extraordinarily few. 


THE “‘“ARABIAN NIGHTS" 
HE VOGUE of ** Sumurun 
ing about the ‘‘Arabian Nights’’ 
more from ignorant 


’’ and ** Kismet "’ 
itself. 
misconception 


has set people think- 
No great work has ever 
Even 


suffered wide 


reading have been known to mistake the freedom of speech in parts for 


persons ol 
the spirit of the whole. Of course, editions for the book collector are 
not for the nursery, any more than Rabelais or portions of Shakespeare, 
Arabian Nights’ the fact that 
still greatest 
form of Ihe 


but the true quality of the “ * is shown by 
remains the 
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has not been stirred by this *‘ mediocre epic,’’ as one critic called it, 
has lost much. Life is less without SinpBap, ALADDIN, ALI Baba and 
the Forty Thieves, genies and peris, the enchanted horse, the magic 
carpet, the fabled roc. ‘*Sumurun’’ does not mention these, to be 
sure; it does not concern itself with the supernatural, but it does more: 
it puts Bagdad on Broadway, it gives the beholder the mood which 
underlies the improvisations of SCHEHERAZADE, for the instant it makes 
the spectator a part of that life which caused the just and humorous 
Caliph HARUN-AL-RASHID to disguise himself and steal out among his 
people. Accomplishing this, the exact story it tells is of small concern. 


A STATESMAN SPEAKS 
ROM A SPEECH delivered at the Lincoln Day banquet of the 
F Young Men’s Republican Club of Spokane by the Hon. RicHarp 
ACHILLES BALLINGER: 


The greatest menace of our day is the lack of reverence for men in high places. 


This is from the heart, and many a statesman to-day agrees with 
BALLINGER. 
GOOD WORK 

HEN C. P. CONNOLLY published in Cotuter’s his article called 

‘* The Saving of Clarence Darrow,’’ a good many people thought 
that he was not telling the real inside story, as his narrative was essen- 
tially different from others sent out from Los Angeles. Speaking to a 
small club a fortnight ago, Detective Burns said that CoNNOLLY’s story 
was absolutely the right one. Mr. ConNnoLty’s record as a journalist 
has been notable. His account of the Moyer-Haywood trial was as pre- 
eminently excellent as his account of the McNamara trial. His articles 
on ANKENY in Washington and FuLton in Oregon probably brought 
about the defeat of those statesmen. His article called ‘‘ The White- 
washing of Ballinger,’’ and his other contributions to that controversy, 
had much to do with the outcome. There is no way to-day in which a 
man can be more useful to the community than in burrowing down into 
important subjects, getting the facts, understanding their relations, and 


telling the public. 
SOURCES OF 


N A MOST PREGNANT 


TRUTH 
MOMENT of history jesting PILATE 
asked, ‘‘ What is truth?’’ But did he jest? Millions have put the 
question in earnest. The same man who fastened the word jesting cn 
to PILATE’s name was fond of quoting what Hrropotus said about the 
light of reason, ‘‘Dry light is ever the best,’’ meaning light unrefracted 
by prejudice and passion—an impossibility, no doubt, but nevertheless 
an ideal. Where many interests are concerned it will not be possible 
to tell the truth without a fight. Light is antiseptic, but it is often 
unwelcome; it is not always becoming. ‘* This same truth,’’ as Bacon 
says, ‘‘ is a naked and open daylight, that does not shew the masks and 
mummeries and triumphs of the world half so stately and daintily as 
candlelights.’’ Thorough in investigation and determined in exposi- 
tion is what every journalist ought tobe. His power in the community 
is great, and his devotion should not be less. Democratic government 
would be an impossibility without newspapers, and its success must 
depend largely on the ability, freedom, and courage of the press. Of 
course, there is an agitation for the sake of agitation which is inex- 
cusable, but it is much less likely to continue and do harm than are the 
opposite faults of timidity and smugness. Muckraking on the whole 
should be a term of praise. It helps the public and it certainly does no 
moral harm to the newspaper indulging in it. As old Lyty said: ‘* The 
sun shineth upon the dunghill and is not polluted.’’ If our Government 
and our civilization are to become more and more democratic, more and 
more equal, more and more just, it must be because, step by step, the| 
organs of public opinion also become more democratic, uncompromising 
and just. An ideal press is a necessity of an ideal democracy. 
THE PATERSON SILK STRIKE 
QUIETLY CONDUCTED labor war was that in Paterson between 
the broad-silk weavers and the owners of about two hundred and 
sixteen The owners did not attempt to employ strike breakers, 
and the employees kept clear of violence and sabotage. ‘The strikers 
were organized by the more peaceable and conservative of the two 
the Workers of the World. 
uniform agreement for payment of work. 


mills. 


divisions of Industrial They presented a 


Recognition of the agree- 
ment, which meant recognition of the I. W. W., was part of the contest. 
Certain of the mills have paid a higher rate than that demanded, but 
their men joined the strike because the agreement itself was not signed. 
Neither side desired a repetition of Lawrence, tu bring a blot on the 
name of Paterson, with terror in the streets and injustice dealt out to 


Innocent citizens Therefore, when Birt Haywoop, the “ Direct 


SO - 


Action ’’ champion of the militant section of the I. W. W. was expected to 
dash down from Massachusetts for a heated session in Helvetia Hall, the 
-aterson strike executive committee announced we “‘ disclaim and dis- 
own any connection with the said Haywoop,”’ and called his coming ‘‘a 
sinister move.’? So small has been the volume of business done for 
many months in the silk mills of Paterson that the workers have been 
on part time. One labor leader tells of investigating a list of over four 
hundred workers, and finding an average weekly wage of $7.50. The 
owners stated that they were already under a disadvantage in competing 
with silk production in other places, particularly Pennsylvania, where 
fuel is cheaper, where there is remission of taxes, where labor works 
longer hours for less money. Some of them talked of moving if wages 
are increased. The trouble began some time ago in the admirable 
plant of Henry Douerty, where the light and air conditions are almost 
perfect, and the sanitary accompaniments beyond reproach. The trou- 
ble grew out of giving four looms to a worker instead of two. It does 
not require overwork or speeding up for one man to tend four looms. 
Compared with many phases of modern industrial work, the lot of the 
silk workers is fortunate in hours, intensity of work, and, for many of 
the mills, in general condition. But the part-time wages reduced many 
families to debt. Each side to the dispute was sincerely convinced of 
the justice of its contention. With more than half the mills signing the 
demands of the workers, the trouble is over for the present season, if 
the local spurt in the silk trade holds. The strike organizers will now 
proceed into the Pennsylvania mills, and attempt to carry over their 
victory with them. 
VACANT LOTS 

HILADELPHIA STARTED the vacant-lot movement, but other 

cities are doing well. Training gardens where boys may learn first 
principles of farming are a feature of the vacant-lot improvement work 
in Cleveland. A curator supervises these school gardens—a practical 
dreamer who; last time we heard him, was pleading for the introduction 
of gardening into the curriculum of Cleveland’s grammar schools (as sixth- 
grade work) and the establishment of a high-school course in agriculture. 
Scholarships in the Ohio State University’s horticultural school are offered 
to young vacant-lot gardeners as prizes for excellence in management. 
Chicago’s way of opening a community garden is an example to other 
cities. A corporation gave the use of a twenty-acre field in the neigh- 
borhood of the city workhouse. By popular subscription, $300 was raised 
to begin the work; each of sixty women took a coupon book and sold 
twenty tickets at twenty-five cents apiece. Three organizations—the City 
Gardens Association, the United Charities, and the Outdoor Art League 
—cooperated. Engineering students gave their services as surveyors and 
divided the land into plots 36x 150 feet. From a dozen sources came 
gifts of plows, bricks, tiles, lumber, plumbing, seeds, bulbs, small trees, 
bushes, and garden tools. The Outdoor Art League took charge of build- 
ing a small bunga'ow for a nursery for the children of the gardeners 
and for a rest room. Some of the women who tended garden plots 
came from tenements two or three miles away. The gardeners were 
recommended by the Associated Charities, Hull House, the Tubercu- 
losis Commission, and similar agencies. Under a smoke-laden sky the 
nations of Chicago’s West Side turned a dismal vacant lot into a pros- 
perous garden. In Washington no little circle or triangle of ground 
at street intersections goes unparked. Grass, shrubs, and flowers are 
so attractively arranged that they happily divert attention from the 
statuary. On account of the scarcity of land, Washington has few vacant 
lots, but those few are well looked after by a new vacant-lot improvement 
association. The Normal School’s laboratory is a greenhouse where the 
teachers learn the principles of plant culture; and each is required to 
grow a garden or have a window box at home. Every school in Wash- 
ington is required to make beautiful its yard. Each room in a building 
has a portion of the garden to tend. This garden usually is a narrow 
border around the yard, adding attractiveness without reducing play- 


ground space. 

Q' ‘CASIONALLY a novel appears which, quite apart from its merits 
as art, reflects some important aspect of our current life with such 

sincerity that the reader never feels quite the same again about the sub- 


A WOMAN ALONE 


ject. An anonymous story, called “A Woman Alone,” has that quality. 
It is asserted in the beginning that it is not a novel but an autobiography. 
Whether or not that be literally true, it is saturated with actuality. The 


difficulties which a woman without friends, making her way in a great 


citv, encounters are set forth with intimate truthfulness. The part played 
in the story by the average man i no mean. creditable. The reader 
of this book will leave it not only h more knowledge but with more 


sympathy and even perhaps with a little more character. 
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HE Food and Drugs Act, commonly known as 

the Pure Food Law, was passed in 1906. Since 

that time it has presumably been in process 
of enforcement. Department of Agriculture officials 
urgently assert that the measure is being actively and 
effectively applied. Before a Congressional investigat- 
ing committee last summer, Solicitor George P. Mc- 
Cabe, Secretary Wilson’s first lieutenant, asserted that 
every effort was being made to put it into genuine opera- 
tion. Mr. McCabe then said: “The law became operative 
January 1, 1907, and up to July 15, 1911, the Secretary 
of Agriculture had sent to the United States 
through the 2,765 
prosecution Of were criminal cases, di- 
rected the adulterated and mis- 
branded foods and drugs, and 773 were seizures of such 
contraband goods by libel for condemna- 
tion. About 1,400 of the cases resulted favorably to 
the Government. Only 33 terminated adversely. Inthe 
criminal cases, fines, varying in the discretion of the 
court, and costs were imposed on the defendants, and 
in the seizure cases decrees of condemnation and for- 
feiture were taken against the goods. Where the arti- 
cles of food were not filthy or decomposed, or did not 
contain poisonous or deleterious ingredients, the seized 
goods generally were released to the owners on the 
filing of bonds that they would not dispose of them 
contrary to law, as provided for by the act. 
of destruction were taken in the other seizures 
the criminal and the 


attorneys, 


Department of Justice, cases for 


these 1,902 
against shippers of 


process of 


Decrees 
30th 


seizure proceedings have usually 


been followed by reform on the part of the parties 
responsible for the goods.” 

The view, then so strenuously taken, has been reit 
erated again and again by department officials. The 
trouble is the public does not believe it. But, until very 
recently, this disbelief, however persistent, could not 
be given a basis of proof. Proceedings under the law 
were held behind closed doors, and every effort was 
made bv the Department of Agriculture to maintain 


1 surrounding its 
public has desired 


and deepen the secre 


" and mystery 
administration of the act. What tl 


to know more than anything else has been the extent 
to which cases, actually brought before the Department 
of Agriculture and urgently demanding action in the 
interest of the public health, were suspended and pre 
vented from ming to a final nclusion 

How $1,200,000 of Public Money Was Wasted 
O* AUGUST 17 Har Viley, Chief 

of the Burs e witness 
stand under oath before the House Committee on Ex 
penditure in the Department of Agriculture, which was 
then examining certain matters itt ting the 1dmir Ss 
tration of the Pure Food Law, told the committee that 
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By H. PARKER WILLIS 
ILLUSTRATED BY F. G. COOPER 


more than 6,200 cases of misbranding and adulteration 
which had been prepared in the Bureau of Chemistry 
were held up or “kept in abeyance” by Secretary James 
Wilson, under the advice of Solicitor George P. Mc- 
Cabe. In response to an inquiry as to the cost of the 
Government involved in this suspension of proceedings, 
Dr. Wiley submitted a Striking and alarming estimate. 

In computing the average cost per case, the total 
amount of money expended for interstate work since 
the Food and Drugs Act work went into effect was 
divided by the total number of cases which the Bureau 
of Chemistry found to be in violation of the law. This 
gave an average of approximately $201 per case. The 
results worked out as follows: 


Approximate amount of money expended in inter- 
state food and drug work (not including ex- 
penditures of the referee board) is . . $1,990,544 
Subtracting $100,000, approximate amount ex- 
pended for trials, the expenditure for cases 


exclusive of trials amounts to $1,890,544 
Approximate number of cases 9,866 
Average cost per case bled Gein $192 
Approximate number of cases abated to date 5,418 
Approximate number of cases abated to date, in- 

cluding estimated proportion of 1,176 pending 

es os 6 eS hy ce SS Rew ‘ 6,202 
Cost of abated cases, 6,202 x $192 —. $1,190,784 
Number of cases abated under so-called three- 

months’ rule Oe sae ga ee 1,303 
Cost of cases abated under three-months’ rule $250,176 


Wiley thought that perhaps one-half of these cases 
were properly and legitimately dropped. If that be 
true, more than 3,100 which should have been continued 
were abandoned. This was many more than the depart- 
ment ever prosecuted at all 


Effort to Ascertain the Facts 


"T°HE essential correctness of this computation has 

never been questioned, and no reply to it has been 
made by the Department of Agriculture, further than 
to say that some of the cases suspended were freakish 
in character and were the product of whims and fancies 
on the part of those charged with the administration of 
the Pure Food The fact that the department 
entertained this point of view has led many to desire 
a knowledge of the character of the cases which it had 


Law. 


suspended, though no information about them has ever 
heretofore been had. During the investigation already 
referred to, Congressman Ralph W. Moss, chairman of 
the House Committee on Expenditures in the Depart 
ment of Agriculture, learning that there was a record 
of such cases, said to Solicitor George P. McCabe, who 
was then on the witness stand 

“Is there in the Bureau of Chemistry of the Depart 
ment of Agriculture a record known as a permanent 
register?” 


Mr. McCabe answered 


abevance 





‘Not that I know of.” 

In spite of this technical denial, Mr. McCabe referred 
the request for the register of cases to Secretary Wil 
son, who at once saw the necessity f admitting the 
existence of the record. On the sth of August he wrote 
to Mr. Moss 

I | e the register before me t he went nm 
say that it was “incomplete” and would have ( 
brought up to date He continued 

“So far as this department is concerned, the enf 
ment of the Food and Drugs Act in open book, and 





nes 
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Wilson's Record 





MC Cabe 


I desire that your committee should have a complete 
record of every action that has been taken by the de- 
partment under the law. This list, as soon as completed 
by the Bureau of Chemistry, will be furnished to your 
committee, and you will then have the fullest possible 
information 
an 


I am not willing, however, to send you 
incomplete list, which would only give the 
mittee an incomplete view of the situation.” 

In spite of this however, the record never 
was furnished to the committee, and only a small pro- 
portion of the documents were sent in after the hear- 
ings had closed. Due to this aititude of 
and concealment, the facts about 


com- 


“desire,” 


postponement 
ases have never 


{been published, and the permanent abeyance register 
with its record of thousands of abated cases remains 
‘closed to the public. Not even the names of the cases 


have been made known. How far does the nature of 
the cases recorded in the “permanent abeyance register” 
of the Department of Agriculture bear out the asser- 
tion that the matters there dealt with were of a charac- 
ter to which no reasonable man, unhampered by whims 
and fancies, would pay attention? <A 
drawn from the cases contained in this “register” may 
furnish an answer. 


few examples 


Some Samples of ‘‘Permanent Abeyance ’’ 
( NE of the cases which were ordered abated by 
Solicitor McCabe or his assistants, with Seer 


Wilson’s backing and support, related to the 


tary 
product of 
sooth’s Hyomei Company of Buffalo, New York, which 
placed on the market a preparation called Miona. This 


material was advertised to “stop stomach distress,” and 
the statement was made that it “can be given the 
weakest and most delicate child with a certainty of good 
results.” The manufacturers were notified of the fact 


that an analysis had been made, and a report was fur- 


nished them concerning its contents. It showed that the 





remedy was composed of bismuth subgallate, calcium 
carbonate, and nux ymica incorporated with starch 
and milk sugar. Thereupon they indicated a disposi- 
tion merely to change the label. But Solicitor Me‘ 
office ordered the case abated 
In another instance, a sample of vinegar was ob- 
tained from the Oakland Vinegar Company of Sagi- 
naw, Michigan. Examination showed that the sample 
contained acetic acid and unfermented apple 17 It 
was labeled “apple cider vinegar,” when, in fa was 
unfermented apple juice and a dilute solution of acetic 
wcid After this ch had been “ouaral eed” 
nd warranted | e pure id 
been through the m 1 re t Ww made 
the producers in which denies y id 
iny foreign substance ( I 1 to a 
reference of the sample back to the laboratory for re- 
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analysis, which resulted in the reiteration of the state- 
ment that foreign substances had been added in order 
to meke it appear something which it was not. Messrs. 
McCabe and Dunlap thereupon ordered the case held 
in abeyance for three months. Dr. Wiley of the Bureau 
of Chemistry shortly afterward took up the proposi- 
tion, and was informed by Mr. McCabe in reply to a 
formal protest against the abatement that prosecu- 
tion should not be continued the misbrand- 
ing had occurred on the outside of the packing case 
and not on the unit packages in which the goods 
were put up. Finally the Board of Food and Drug 
Inspection, by the vote of Messrs. McCabe and Dunlap, 
refused to go further with the subject and ordered it 
into permanent abeyance. 


The Thoughtful Consideration of McCabe 


N THE case of Allen’s Lung Balsam, a sample was 
collected from a concern which purchased this prod- 
uct from the Davis & Lawrence Company of New York 
City, which had guaranteed the product under the Pure 
Food Law, with a serial number. The label stated that 
was intended “for affections of the lungs, 


because 


the remedy 
throat, and chest, such as_ hoarseness, colds, coughs, 
asthma, bronchitis, croup, whooping cough, pain or op- 
pression of the chest,” and it encouragingly added that 
the remedy “brings hope to the sick and desponding, 
restoring them to health and beauty.” An analysis 
showed that the amount of alcohol in the goods was 
incorrectly declared and that the statements concerning 
the efficacy of the remedy were “misleading,” to ex- 
press it mildly. The analysis showed that the goods 
consisted of alcohol, ash, sugar, glycerin, and vege- 
table extracts, color, etc. The remedy was, therefore, 
simply sweetened alcohol and glycerin. The case gave 
rise to a long correspondence with Davis and Law- 
rence, in which they claimed that the showing of .6 
per cent alcohol on the label when it should have ap- 
peared 6 per cent was merely a typographical error. 
The company proudly pointed to its “long and hon- 
orable career,” and asserted a belief that the taking 
of the remedy would greatly benefit sufferers. Curi- 
ously enough, they, like so many others, had already 
prepared a new circular less misleading in its terms 
just before the proceedings had been initiated against 
them. The matter was brought to the thoughtful con- 
sideration of Solicitor George P. McCabe, who, after 
reviewing the chemical phases of the case, finally in- 
formed them that the substitution of the 
for “lung,” so as to make the name 
should at once be made. Subsequent! 
in a memorandum for his colleagues, he recommended 
abeyance on the ground that the name had just been 
changed and that it had been agreed that the state- 
ments concerning the indispensability of the remedy 
be eliminated. 


word “cough” 
read “Allen’s 
Cough Balsam,” 


Some Typical Cases 
OMEWHAT similar experience was had with Adam- 
son’s Botanic Cough Balsam, manufactured by the 
Ff. W. Kinsman Company of New York. This product 
was stated on the label to contain 5 per cent of alcohol 


and one-fifth of a grain of heroin hydro-chloride in 
each fluid ounce. It was “a pleasant and reliable rem- 
edy for the treatment of coughs, colds, sore throat, 


bronchitis, bleeding and soreness of the lungs, whoop- 
ing cough, and other diseases leading to consumption.” 


In the circular accompanying the “goods” the assurance 


was conveyed that “in tuberculosis the bacilli... are 
allowed to thrive because the blood, owing to its ca 
tarrhal condition, is not sufficiently pure to overcome 
them \damson’s botanic cough balsam is very 
effective in aiding nature to successfully combat the 


bacilli.” An analysis showed that the contents of the 
remedy were improperly declared upon the outside. It 
was stated that 5 per cent of alcohol was present, but 


that only about 1 Little or 


4 per cent was detected no 


“balsam” was found in the article, while the medicinal 
virtues attributed to it were absent. The usual corre- 
spondence with the Adamson Company was thereupon 
undertaken, and in due time there appeared attorneys 


who did not contest the principal allegations made by 
the department, but simply offered to change their la- 
bels that 
allowed to When 


asked 


circulars, ete., insisting, however, they be 
the rep 
the at 
the product came to 


the reply 


retain the word “balsam.” 


resentative f Bureau of Chemistry 
\insman & Co 


be designated as “botanical,” 


+1 
tile 


torneys for how 


was “there are 


ingredients in there pertaining to botany.” .The attor 
ney was also asked whether it was true that whoop 
ing cough is, in fact, “a disease leading to consump 
tion,” and the reply was: “I think all of those things 
are liable to.” He, however, agreed to omit the words 
“and other diseases leading to consumption.” This case 
Was finally ed in permanent abeyance under instruc 
tion ee r McCal 

In tl se of “August Flower Green’s Great Dys 
Peptic P pecially useful in cases of 
indigestion and “internal nervousness ind particularly 
after the exce use of alcoholi stimulant it was 
found tl it, It] izh the product was described as a 
‘veget i pre tor contained bicarbonate T 
sod: ‘ ince 1 ding potassium 
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An analysis indicated that “there was nothing in its 
composition which would warrant the claim that it is 
a panacea for dyspepsia.” Solicitor McCabe ultimately 
ordered the case abated as usual on the ground that 
the manufacturer had promised to change his labels 
and had submitted new ones in place thereof. 


The Significance of ‘‘Abatement’’ 


R. McCABE also found in the case of “Bateman’s 

Drops,” intended for babies, which upon analysis 
found to consist of 42.1 per cent of alcohol, .39 
per cent of opium with some water, oil of anise seed, 
etc., that the opium and alcohol were improperly and 
incorrectly declared on the label. He, however, felt 
that as the variation on the label was small as com- 
pared with the actual amount of opium and alcohol 
found, that the charge was of a technical nature, and 
he, therefore, recommended that the case be placed in 
abeyance. 

In the case of Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant, which con- 
tained alcohol, opium, etc., and which was intended to 
cure croup, rheumatism, and “all other diseases of the 
pulmonary organs,” an official analysis found that the 
opium was erroneously stated, while the assertion in an 
accompanying booklet, that it would overcome whoop- 
ing cough and bronchitis, was false. The firm showed 
a strong disposition to correct the labels, and finally 
Mr. McCabe ordered the case abated, inasmuch as it 
was “inadvisable to proceed further,’ because of the 
fact that the alcohol and opium were plainly and con- 
spicuously declared on the outside, and the labels had 
been changed. 

Some “magic headache tablets,” manufactured by the 
Van Vleet Mansfield Drug Company of Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, were examined in the department late in Ig10. 
The label showed that these headache tablets would 
immediately relieve sick and nervous headache, neuralgia, 
catarrh, and “all nervous complaints.” They were de- 
scribed as containing acetanilide, sodium bicarbonate, 
The acetanilide was marked in very small 
type on the back of the box, while the expressions con 
cerning its operation were pronounced to be “mislead 
ing.” Moreover, the quantity was improperly declared. 
Solicitor McCabe finally wrote to the which 
expressed great surprise at his communication and in 
dicated a willingness to change its labels. Finally he, 
as usual, ordered the case held in permanent abeyance 
because of the “efforts” made by the company to cor- 
rect their labels, and their promise to make all subse- 


was 


caffein, etc. 


concern, 


quent changes that might be needed. 
It is not examine the 
6,200 abated 
this “permanent abatement register.” 
instances in which plain and obvious violations of the 


necessary to whole of these 
the significance of 


It is a record of 


cases in order to see 
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Food and Drugs Act have been committed; sometimes 
after full knowledge on the part of the firms manu- 
facturing the product concerning the requirements of 
the law, as shown by the fact that they had “guaranteed” 
their goods under the law and had been assigned a 
“serial number” relating to such guarantee. 

The abatement of the cases meant that the makers 
were entirely excused from paying the penalty of their 
violation notwithstanding that in a great number of 
instances they were placing before an ignorant public 
powerful and dangerous drugs with absolutely false and 
untruthful statements concerning the nature of the 
products which were by them put forward to cure 
specified diseases. 

Not only were they excused from paying the penalty 
for the offense which they had thus committed, but in 
many instances the cases were abated before anything 
much more definite than a promise to do differently in 
the future had been received. 

In some cases the abatement was ordered against 
the strong protest of the experts of the department, 
and simply on the strength of an alleged “effort” or 
“desire” on the part of the concern to comply with the 
law. It would be a moderate and conservative state- 
ment to say that, owing to the continued succession of 
these abatements, well known to the trade, a widely 
diffused belief was produced that under the existing 
administration of the Food and Drugs Act it was entirely 
possible to evade its terms through proper scheming and 
controversy and sufficient negotiations through attor- 
neys. That the profits accruing to the manufacturers 
of patent medicines were amply large to warrant them 
in accruing the expense and taking the trouble neces- 
sary thus to avoid conviction is an obvious and unques- 
tionable fact. 

When once a dangerous concern had been white- 
washed by being placed on the abeyance register it was 
not likely to be again subjected to attack. It had practi- 
cally been given a roving commission — provided with 
letters of marque entitling it to prey upon the public 
indefinitely, even though with altered labels and names. 


McCabe’s Rebuke to Wiley 


HILE efforts to apply the Food and Drugs Act 

were thus being thwarted through the suspen- 
sion of about two-thirds of all cases of violation that 
were actually proposed against the fabricators of mis- 
leading statements, false promises to cure, and decep- 
tive and misleading analyses of the contents of al- 
leged remedies and food products, a backfire was being 
opened upon the officers of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
who were practically endeavoring t 
provisions of the Food and Drugs Act. 

On January 29, 1910, Solicitor McCabe transmitted 
to Dr. Wiley a list of patent medicines which he be- 
lieved to be in violation of the law, and which had been 
seen in various establishments in the national capital, 
and later wrote him again under date of September 6, 
1910, on the same topic. 


put into effect the 


This was accompanied by an 
austere inquiry as to the reason why nothing had been 
done to correct the practices of these manufacturers. 
Thus, while the Bureau 
rection of Dr. Wiley, 
secure conviction of violators of the law, it was being 
sternly rebuked for its failure to attain any result. 
Mr. McCabe’s letter on this subject, dated January 28, 
1910, complained that 


of Chemistry, under the di- 


was actually endeavoring to 


have 
been presented by the Bureau of Chemistry,” while of 
the few “some were of a 
the instances submitted 


“very few drug 


Cases 
very trivial nature.’ Among 
were “Himrod’s cure for rose 
cold, diphtheria, asthma, catarrh,” ete. Of this Mr. Mc- 
Cabe coldly asked: “Is this article properly branded ?” 


Another was Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and of this Mr. Me 
Cabe inquired: “Are you so credulous as to believe 
that a product purporting to be a compound extract 
of sarsaparilla can accomplish the wonderful results 


claimed for this article?” During the 1910 a good 


many cases along precisely the lines recommended by 


year 


Mr. McCabe in his letter were prepared and brought 
to the attention of the Board of Food and Drug In- 
spection. Some of them have been mentioned above, 
and it will be noted how they were treated by the 
Solicitor. It is a singular fact that Mr. McCabe, prior 


to the action of the Bureau of Chemistry with regard 


to “Allen’s Lung Balsam,” had written to Dr. Wiley: 

“*Allen’s Lung Balsam,’ . it is claimed, cures 
promptly all lung troubles, and further warranted 
to cure consumption, asthma, croup, diseases of the 
throat, etc. While our foremost scientists are work- 
ing night and day to devise some cure for consump- 
tion, poor victims throughout the country, relying on 
the false claims on the label of this preparation, are 
buying ‘Allen’s Lung Balsam’ and are prevented, by 
their confidence in the truth of the misrepresentations, 
from consulting a physician until perhaps the disease 
had progressed to such a stage that the only end is a 
miserable death. Is it proposed to permit the proprie 
tors of these drugs to continue to 1 e fa es in 
unfortunates afflicted with consumption with iter 
ference under the Food and Drugs Act?” 

Yet, with the minor concessions on the part of theg 


producers, already described, Mr. McCabe allowed this 
very remedy to go on being sold after the Bureau cf 
Chemistry had endeavored to get some action against it. 

Mr. McCab 1 [ 


men ned in 


Iso included in his list of remedies 
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ORWAY’S flag flies at the South Pole. 

Bold humanity has won its battle 
against the mystery of the world’s last un- 
known place. Captain Roald Amundsen 
and four companions hoisted the flag on 
December 14, 1g11, and called the site ‘‘Pol- 
heim,” but they were not able to tell the 
news to the world until March 8, when the 
Fram entered the harbor of Hobart, Tas- 
mania. Unlike the sea waste where Peary 
located the North Pole, the southern top 
of the world is a mountain plateau, 10,500 
feet above sea level. Amundsen’s party 
reached it after « march of 55 days from 
“Framheim,” the winter quarters at 78 
degrees 38 minutes south latitude. The 
iourney was made without disaster, and al- 
most on the schedule planned before the 



































The Fram 


start, the deviation being a four days’ forced 
encampment on the mountain heights dur- 
ing ablizzard. Coldas intense as 76 degrees 
Fahrenheit below zero was encountered, 
but at the pole the temperature was only 9.4 
degrees below zero. Amundsen left Nor- 
way in the Fram in June, 1909, and was sped 
on his way by King Haakon VII and Queen 
Maud. His plan then, however, was for 
a seven-year voyage to the North Pole by 
way of Cape Horn, Bering Sea, and the 
Northwest Passage. In October, at Ma- 
deira, he decided for a dash to the South 
Pole, and in February, 1911, he established 
‘‘Framheim,” spending the ensuing months 
in placing food depots along the poleward 
route. Now, without returning home, he 
plans to carry out the North Pole program 









































































































































The Situation To-Day 


By MARK SULLIVAN 


THE DEMOCRATIC SITUATION 

MONG the masses of the Democrats, Woodrow Wilson has 
more than five votes to one for Harmon or Clark or Under- 

wood, or any one of the other candidates. Wherever there 

are Presidential primaries, or any other adequate means for the 
voters to give effect to their wishes, Wilson will get practically all the 
delegates. Even as it is, with more than half the country subject 
to machine methods of selecting delegates, Wilson will have three 
times as many delegates in the convention as Harmon or Clark or 
Underwood. The unfortunate thing for Wilson is that the Harmon- 
Clark-Underwood delegates will combine and act as a unit against 
him, and 7x the Democratic convention tt takes two-thirds to win. ‘This 
is in contrast with the rule in the Republican convention, where a 
majority wins. Wilson will have about as many delegates as all 
the other avowed candidates together. A most powerful factor 
will be the New York delegation of go, almost one-tenth the entire 
convention (1,072 delegates). ‘This delegation, under the abomi- 
nable New York system, will be chosen practically by one man, the 
leader of Tammany, and will undoubtedly be delivered to that 
one of the candidates who, for fear or favor, happens to be at the 
moment the choice of the big interests which dominate ‘Tammany. 


THE ANTI-WiLSON COMBINE 
THE fact that there is a 


FE P 
O Harmon-Clark- Underwood 


from a quarter where the information is most likely to be accu- 
rate. ‘These sentences come from the ‘* Wall Street Journal ’’: 


the 


evidence 


strong alliance among 


forces, there is naive 


\n understanding has been reached by those who are managing the cam 
paign for the nomination of Harmon and the directors of the campaign 
which has Speaker Clark’s nomination in view. . . In addition to this un- 
derstanding, there are some reasons for inferring that it will be speedily so 
extended as to include those who are directing the campaign for the nomina 
tion of Congressman Underwood. It is not improbable that within the next 
ten days or two weeks an understanding of that kind will have been so made 
that the friends of Mr. Underwood, of Speaker Clark, and of Governor 
Harmon, respectively, will make no campaign except in territory which natu- 
rally belongs to the candidate which it will support.... Political strategy 
of that kind will he entered into if it is attempted at all with intent to weaken 
Governor Woodrow Wilson before the convention. The common opinion 
among politicians of this city is that at present Wilson is stronger than 
any of the 


other candidates 


The Harmon-Clark-Underwood alliance is much more formal 
and sinister than a mere friendly division of territory. 
money that worked for Clark in Missouri is now working for Har- 
mon in Louisiana; one of the agents of the St. Louis brewers, who 
helped get the Missouri delegation for Clark, has since been work- 
ing in Louisiana to get that delegation for Harmon. /n no State 
is there a contest between any two members of the combination; in Texas 
it is Harmon against Wilson, in Kansas it has been Clark against 
Wilson, in Georgia Underwood against Wilson. Nowhere is there 


a Harmon vs. Clark fight, nor a Harmon vs. Underwood fight. 


The same 


WATCH BRYAN 


O REFLECTION comes more often to the student of history 
N than the frequency with which plotters overreach themselves 
are 
the 


Bryan and 


the reactionaries 


favorite 


which 
their 


One of the results of the deadlock 
bringing about between Wilson 


opportunity for Bryan to step in and seize the prize. 


and three is 
his friends are acutely conscious of this, and the course of events 
gives him constantly increasing encouragement. Bryan has more 
than once been the choice of more voters than any other man; to- 
day. his one fatal economic mistake is farther back in quickly for- 


Oo 
S 


that 


, I ‘AFT’S 
are tor 


otten history than ever before, and there is a generous sentiment 


when Democratic victory comes he should reap the harvest. 


THE REPUBLICAN SITUATION 


a slender reed. A good many politic lans 


the 


support is 


him, with a wink. Among officeholders and 


party hacks, even among those close to his own roof, he hasn't a 


the About 


all the genuine, hearty devotion to him there is comes from such 


handful of followers that he can trust around corner. 


iS led tne 


favor, elderly men of considerable property whose minds have 


losed to progress for twenty years, who think of nineteen-twen 


tieths of their fellow human beings as a group apart called, with 


some contempt, “* the working « lasses,’’ who are out of sympathy 


Philadelphia Union League Club demonstration in his 


been 


with every aspect of the humanitarian movement with which 
Roosevelt's platform is identified. The Republican party machi- 
nery is creaking loudly for Taft, but none of the captains are 
putting themselves in a position where they can't run to shelter 
quickly if Roosevelt demonstrates a growing strength. As for the 
Southern delegates who compose most of Taft’s apparent strength, 
they are political mercenaries; they are job holders, whose exist- 
ence depends upon their picking a winner; for the present they 
are labeled ** Taft,’’ but the man they will vote for in the conven- 
tion will be the one who looks most like the winner a half hour be- 
fore the roll call. And the officeholders and party managers in 
the North are in the same position to only a slightly less degree. 
Does anyone need an oracle to tell him that a man who is going 
to run for Congress on the Republican ticket in November will in 
June favor that candidate for the Republican Presidential nomina- 
tion who, at the moment of the last chance to make a guess, looks 
likely to carry most votes for the party? Meantime, the people, 
wherever they have the opportunity through Presidential primaries, 
are showing their preference for Roosevelt pretty clearly. 


Vv 


Don’t let’ the ¥ 
It is not too late until the 
In fact, these primaries would better be held be- 
tween the rst and the 15th of June, after the arguments have all 
been heard. Don’t let the politicians dodge this issue. They 
made excuses for weeks and months in Michigan, Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, and elsewhere, but they came to it finally. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARY 

ET the Presidential primary for your State. 
politicians tell you it is too late. 
15th of June. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
N EVERY district in Pennsylvania there is now a Roosevelt 
candidate and a Taft candidate for delegate. If the progressive 
Republicans of that State fail to express their will it will be their 
own fault; the machine has no advantages over them except the 
perfectly proper ones of energy and organization. Of course, the 
Pennsylvania law has the vicious feature of discriminating against 
third parties. This will be hurtful to members of the excellent 
Keystone party, but this is a year when national issues prevail 
over State ones. The Pennsylvania primaries occur April 13. 
IF WESTERN SENTIMENT 
HE ** Tribune’’ of Cheyenne, Wyoming, is a standpat Taft- 
Warren organ, its editor being a Federal officeholder. A 
poll of its readers resulted, as regards the Republican candidates, 
as follows: 


CAN EXPRESS ITSELF 


Roosevelt. 


noes Eyota go «+6 lalgee 
Taft. srt 37 
Cummins. re . g 
La Follette. ; ; By eee 


And yet, in the absence of the Presidential primary, the Wyoming 
delegates to the National Convention will be chosen by Senator 
Warren’s machine and will be Taft delegates. 


THE TIME 
y MR. TAFT, months of 1909, had put into 
securing downward revision of the tariff the same energeti 


TAFT SHOULD HAVE WORKED 


during just two 
pressure which he is now devoting to renomination, he could have 
looked during this summer of 1912 upon a serene and confident 
future. And many other things would have been different. 
BY ALI MEANS 

, I ‘HIS letter from a Baltimore reader points out a plain duty: 
Mp 
great 
that issue 


JoHNs Hopkins UNIVERSITY, BALTIMORE, 
In the issue of CoLLiEr’s for March 9 you did a 
Maryland. You 
he was supporting Taft. That was true. You went on to say that he was 
opposing Presidential primaries. That was not true. Fi 
borough not only has spoken frequently in favor of Presidential primaries, 
but also is doing all in his power to induce a Democratic anti-Wilson Legis 


Epitor COoLuier’s 
injustice to Governor Goldsborough of said in 
that 


yr Governor Golds- 


lature to give us here in Maryland the right to indicate our choice for President 
Since you have done so great 


an injustice to Governor Goldsborough, and 


since it requires particular courage for a cog in the national Republican ma 


hine to support 


] 


vigorously Presidential primaries, | hope that you will give 
this correction so much notoriety as you gave your original Statement 
Yours in the cause, BERTRAM BENED 
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The Italian Working Wom 
in New York 


By ADRIANA SPADONI : : : 


HERE are two dramatic industrial movements going 

on in the United States to-day—immigration and 
the organisation of labor. The first is silent, intensely 
dramatic, and unnoticed by the greater part of the coun- 
try. Not so the other. 

The two movements are indissolubly bound. The im- 
migrant must be forced to accept the higher standards 
of the new country or he will drag down to his level 
those among whom he has come to live. And since the 
day has long gone by when woman was nonexistent as 
a factor in the labor world, the problem of the immi- 
grant working woman is one of vital and national im- 
portance. At present the problem of the working immi- 
grant woman seems confined to the great industrial 
centers—New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh—with their im- 
mense immigrant population. It will not always be so. 
In the meantime, there are going on, almost unnoticed, 
in the centers themselves, experiments as far-reaching 
in their results as the silent laboratory experiment that 
revolutionises the chemical world. 


HE southern Italian immigrant has long been 
an economic problem. But the southern Italian 
woman did not attract attention until five or six 
years ago, when, like a snag, she began to protrude 
from the troubled waters of labor organization. Even 
then the possible dangers from the Italian working 
woman did not loom large or near. 
She belonged to the most despised 
race among the immigrants, the one 
with perhaps the lowest economic 
standards. And all the time she was 
creeping farther and farther into the 
labor fields 
In November, 1909, she came sud 
denly to the surface. The biggest 
and possibly the most important strike 
in the history of women’s labor was 
called—the strike of the shirt-waist makers. It in- 
volved thousands of women and girls. It lasted three 
months and proved that women had come into the 
labor world to stay and were able to fight their bat- 
tles. Thousands of women—American, Irish, Jewish— 
suffered and starved for their union ideals. Only the 
Italian girls refused to go out. Not only that, but 
by hundreds they slipped quietly into the vacant places 
and labor unions stood helpless. 


Silent Women Who Would Not Listen 


HE supply was unlimited. In Manhattan alone there 

are approximately 60,000 Italian women of working 
age. Practically the entire number are southern Ital- 
ians. No one knew anything about the Italian working 
woman, what her ideals were, to what stimuli she would 
The abstract ideas of unionism, community spirit, 
welfare of the whole—ideas that would have supported 
Jewish girls through months of suffering 
were presented to her. The Italian girl looked out of 
her big brown eyes and continued to fill the places of 
the striking waist makers. Nothing stopped her. From 
her silent persistence, abstract arguments bounced back 
] 
I 


react 


a body of 


‘ 
ike harmless rubber balls. She appeared gentle, mallea- 


ye In reality she was like r Those at the head of 


the movement for better conditio: w all their efforts 
about to be nullified by this brown, ignorant, silent 
woman who would not listen, and when she did could 
not or would not understand 

Something had to be done and done quickly Che 


Women’s Trade Union League heard of Arturo Caroti 


and asked him to help. Signor Caroti is a writer, a 
lecturer, and a Socialist. At the time he was manager 
of a cooperative store of the Silk Weavers’ Union in 
Hoboken, New Jersey. He gave up his management 
and allied himself with the Women’s Trade Union 
League in Manhattan. 

“There is only one thing we can do now in the 
emergency,” he explained. “We must buy them off.” 

That was the key to the problem. 

To the average American, living in a city that has 


















He works early and late and starves—but he saves money 


a large Italian population of this class, the Italian is 
either an object of sentimental pity or one of preju- 
dice. He is supposed to be either a poverty-stricken 
victim of European conditions, a creature of violent 
temper, but hidden artistic possibilities, or a plotting 
Camorrist. No attention is paid to the almost racial 
difference between the north and the south. In reality, 
the southern Italian immigrant, as he invests New York, 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, the mills of the South and the mines 
of the North, is driven by one single idea—money. 

He is the Jew of the West without Hebrew ideals 
and community spirit. The southern Italian lives, 
dreams, and thinks of money. He is in America for the 
purpose of making it, and for that alone. The “fright- 
ful European conditions” he left behind are the condi- 
tions to which he hopes to return. To be the “galantu 
omo” of his native village is his ideal. At present he 
digs ditches on a Western railroad and lives on $4.85 
a month, or pushes a huckster’s cart on Mulberry 
Street; but some day he will loll before the tavern door 
and expatiate on the glories of America to admiring 
friends. In the meantime he herds his family of nine 
into three rooms and takes boarders 

He works early and late and starves—but he saves 
money. He is often looked upon as a pauper by out 
siders, when in reality he has a bank account of four 
figures. He has no respect for the law which forces 
him to send his children to school, but he has a tre 
mendous respect for the law that compels a child to 


upport its parents. Everybody belonging to him must 
, 


work. He is like a starving man let loose among ur 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. DEVITT 


WELSH 


limited food supplies. He not only gathers and carries 
away a load too great for his own strength, but forces 
those who belong to him to do the same. And his 
women belong to him as much as his feather bed and 
the copper saucepans he brought with him from the 
home land. As a thinking, human being, acting inde- 
pendently, the southern Italian immigrant woman does 
not exist. She obeys absolutely the will of her nearest 
male relative and he is driven by the concrete vision of 
a dollar. No increase in wages in future years, no 
improved conditions in his own work, much less the 
indirect benefits of improved conditions in other lines, 
weighs for a second against the actual daily wage he 
can obtain at the moment. 


The Only Way 


HESE were conditions that Caroti had to face alone 

in 1909. So, knowing the people, he said: “Buy them 
off now. After we will think.” A fund was raised, and 
Caroti began buying Italian women and girls to stay 
away from the striking shops. The few men concerned 
in the strike, mostly pressers, were handled in the same 
way ; five dollars a week if married, three and a half if 
single. The plan was effective and worked well in cases 
where the girls were not making much more than that 
at their tables. 


to decrease. 


3ut the supply of “scabs” did not seem 
As fast as one woman was prevailed upon 
to keep away, another was ready to take her place 
Those who had been bought off passed along the good 
news, and others, grateful for the blessings of this won- 
derful country, joined the strike breakers In the 
crisis, no matter how unskilled, they were sure of get 
ting work and of holding it long enough to be bought off 

With such a drain upon it the fund began to give 
out. Then the male relatives of the “scabs” descended 
upon the Women’s Trade Union League’s headquar- 
ters and demanded the wages of their women. 


(Angry 
fathers and _ brothers 


threatened Signor Caroti, de 
manding that he make payment or meet the conse 
quences. On the walls of the Women’s Trade Union 
League’s headquarters there is still a chalked warn 
ing: “Pay, Caroti, or you die”’—exactly the kind of 
thing that makes scareheads in the press. But Arturo 
Caroti is not an American journalist and he knew his 
“Afraid? I know them. When 
they came to my office I pointed to the wall: ‘Look 
what some fool writes.” Bah!” Like a child threat 
ening the passer-by with his toy pistol, the grumbling 
relatives went home 


people. As he Says: 


Later, after working hours, when 
the women were in, Signor Caroti visited the homes and 


“talked and talked and talked.” 
From Door to Door 


T WAS on the top floor of a tenement, one of the kind 
that begins with mosaic hall floors and on 
to wood at the third story, and where even the 


runs 


worst 
room has a window, whether you can see anything 


through it or not. The higher one went the dirtier it 
got From behind closed doors came the sounds of 
loud voices in endless Latin argument, laughter, and th 
occasional tinkle of a mandolin. On the top floor it 
was impossible to see, but, guided by loud voices 

hind the door on the right, Signor Caroti knocked. At 
the knock every sound stopped. Caroti knocked again 
The knock grew to a steady beating Finally he 
called: “Open. Do not be afraid. It is I, Caroti.” 
Then a key turned, a bolt creaked, the door opened a 
few inches, and an old woman, with brown. seamed 
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filled the crack. When she was fully convinced that 
no representative of the law—policeman or health in- 
spector—was using Caroti as an excuse, the last chain 
clanked down. 

In the kitchen three men sat playing cards, one not 
over fifty but bent and shrunken, and two young ones. 
In the room beyond there were two beds and a wooden 
chair; to the left a third room, dark. The old man 
got up quickly. Generations of respect for the Signore 
could not be undone in a few months or years. The 
young men did not get up. They lounged back in their 
chairs, but their eyes had the Sicilian suspicion of the 
old woman. From the blackness of the room beyond 
came the hushed whispers of two girl strike breakers. 


‘*How Much? ’’ 


IGNOR CAROTI explained why the girls should stay 

away; how every victory, no matter how small, meant 
something to the millions of workers, men and women. 
The old man and the old woman listened respectfully, 
blinking. The young men tilted their chairs back still 
further. The words dropped into stillness, like pebbles 
into a bottomless pit. The two girls crept to the door, 
and Caroti turned toward them. Quickly they shrank 
back. Facing the black emptiness, Caroti pleaded with 
them to help their Jewish and American sisters, not to 
make the name of Italy a disgrace 

“How much?” 
stepped close to Signor Caroti, and his eloquent hands 
gathered imaginary wealth from the universe. “How 
much will you give my father for my sisters to stay 
home ?” 

The girls were nineteen and twenty. They had been 
in this country two years. In their own Sicilian vil- 
lage they had never seen an American shirt waist nor 
heard of a power machine. Six months later they had 
been making more a week than their father at their age 
had earned ina month. There was never a word as to 
what they would rather do. The brothers, being better 
schooled in American methods, assumed the responsi- 
bility of settling details. But the money was to be paid 
to the father. America had not yet robbed him of the 
medieval ownership of his family 

“How much?” The young man grew impatient. 

“Three dollars and a half a week.” 

“Dio.” The eloquent hands consigned three dollars 
and a half to oblivion. Even the old man shrugged the 
suggestion beyond consideration. 

“Five dollars a day—my sisters work fast.” The young 
man delivered the ultimatum with a sweep of his arm 
The other young man, the old man, and the woman 
nodded. There was no sound from the room beyond 

It was useless to remain. 

In the next home the strike breakers were a mother 
and a daughter of sixteen. There was no third room 
into retreat. The two leaned 
silent against the wall, while the father, an older brother, 
and an uncle stood—literally another wall—before them 
Here the same arguments were repeated, the same pleas 
made, with all the and enthusiasm of Caroti’s 
belief. The three men shook their heads. They were 
not so arrogant as the others, but just as firm—three 
dollars half not their The woman 
and girl already making that. The 
father and brother working as laborers. 
The uncle, who had been over only three months, was 
getting one dollar and a half a day. He oozed the 
independence of his adopted country as he swaggered 
before the females of his brother’s household and heard 
this strange man try to persuade them to give up nine 
dollars for seven to benefit people—“who are not of 
my people, who make to me nothing.” 

The morning the girl and her mother were 
before the shop as usual. Beyond the picket line the 
uncle watched until they were safe inside. Caroti made 
eight visits that night. In only two homes did he succeed 
in getting strike breakers to leave. One was the grand- 
daughter of an old cobbler, an old man with the great 
gray head of a philosopher and the eyes of a dreamer. 


The bigger of the two young men 


here which to women 


fire 


and a was price 


were more than 


were street 


next 


He put down his tools and listened At the end he 
shook his great gray head. “So, so,” he said slowly 
“You are right. We, the people, must stand together 


The little one shall go no more to the shop.” 


Awake to a New Realization 
N THE other the 


father of the girl, himself an arti- 


ficial flower worker, listened scowling. His son, a 
boy of about nineteen, smiled at the foolishness of 
Caroti’s words. The strike breaker herself, a pretty 
girl with a more than usual amount of intelligent in 


She had 


breakers perhaps than any other 


dependence in her dark eyes, listened silently 


furnished more strike 


single worker. She had to be bought off. Caroti could 
offer her no more than the others, but he offered to 
get her work in another shop where there was no 
trouble, working on lace. The girl frowned. Clearly 
she enjoyed the excitement of the strike 

How much will she get making the lace?” 

It was fifty cents a week more than she was getting 
at waists [The brother leaned forward eagerly His 
eyes lit and snapped. The father nodded 

‘To-morrow she will be there. Do not fear, Signor.” 
Ever so faintly the girl shuffled. The brother glared 
“Silence,” he commanded. “She will be there, Signor, 


if I drag her by the hands.” 
March 23 


“The little one shall go no more to the shop” 


She was there ten minutes before the shop opened 

These examples are a few of hundreds. All through 
the three months of the strike such was the nightly 
work of Signor Caroti. 
ranks it did very little. 


In actual swelling of the union 
3ut its value in another direc- 
tion was inestimable. It awoke the leaders of organ- 
ized labor among women to a clear realization that 
they had in their midst a great mass of potential 
energy driven by one consuming personal ambition; 
that they had among them a supply of skilled labor 
(for the Italian woman learns quickly and is skilled 
in the trades that have the worst working conditions) 
the making of clothing, laces, flowers, feathers, etc.—a 
supply large enough to break any strike in those lines. 


Acting Upon the New Knowledge 
A SIGNOR CAROTI estimates it, of the 60,000 Ital- 


ian women in New York above working ag2, fully 
30,000 are actually employed outside their homes in such 
work. Of these fully 50 per cent are married. Of the 
other 30,000 another 15,000 work in their homes as 
much of the year as they can get work. Like a relief 
brigade, they can be called on women skilled 
in the work required, with the lowest possible economic 
standards of living—absolutely at the command of their 
men, who are incapable of grasping an abstract idea, 
and will fight blindly till they drop for their new right 
which is the right to hold fast to the concrete dollar 
before them. When this was made clear once for all, 
organized women’s labor saw that something must be 
done, and done quickly. Some wall must be built to 
stem the next flood. With complete trust in Signor 
Caroti they put the matter his hands. In Decem 
ber, 1910, he began his long and difficult task of organ- 
izing the Italian working girls. His plan and method 
are best explained in his own words 
“The history of labor unionism in Italy shows that 
it was a growth outward from purely groups. 
It was an evolution. First together for 
mutual pleasure and recreation. In time their common 
interests bound them. Slowly the union 
Among the women 
it will have to be 
the same. The 
spirit of coopera- 
tion will have to 
grow from a basis 
which the girls 
understand. That 
is, the social. When 
they 


60,000 


into 


} 
social 
men came 


trade grew. 


get used to 
the idea of organ 
ization in this way 

the 


reason does 


not matter—we 
will have gone a 
long step. To get 


them to stand to 
gether for 
purpose of the if 


an\ 
wn, independent 
f the influence « 
their masters, 

something They 
will absorb tl 
spirit In time 
the union ideals.” 


For this pur 


pose the Italiat 
Women’s Mutual 
Benefit Soci 

was evolved and 
a fund was raised 
to supply Signor 


Caroti with an as 
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sistant. To build the society on a practical basis and give 
it a concrete value in the eyes of its members, it was put 
in the form of a kind of lodge, furnishing free doctors in 
case of illness. The dues were fixed at ten cents a month 
to throw the matter beyond the pale of charity and at the 
same time not cause high dues to be an excuse for not 
joining. In time sick benefits will be added, and the whole 
worked slowly into a strong mutual benefit scheme. 

In this way, by the indirect methods of monthly 
parties, the work proceeded. Under the sugar-coated pills 
of music, recitations, and dancing, with never a word 
“union” mentioned, the Italian girl began to swallow and 
slowly assimilate the spirit of cooperative action. 


Chipping the Mountain 


T WAS in December, 1910, that Signor Caroti began 

this work, chipping single-handed the mountain of 
conservatism. What has been accomplished? Viewed 
in actual numbers by those who have no idea of the 
difficulties to be overcome, very little. But to those 
who understand the conditions that the Women’s Trade 
Union League and Signor Caroti had to face, a miracle. 
Now, barely fourteen months after the first step was 
taken, the Mutual Benefit Society numbers two hun- 
dred regular members, and this year another club, for 
factory girls only, was organized, and in the three 
weeks of its life has grown to forty-five members. 
Under the direction of Mrs. Weyl and Miss Miller 
of Greenwich House, this club, by means of the 
long year of preparatory work, is now ready for more 
than music and dancing and recitations, with carefully 
concealed principles wrapped in Socialist poetry. | It 
meets once a week for regular lectures on hygiene, 
working conditions, economics. There is no hiding the 
real motive, the intention to improve and bring the 
Italian working woman up to the standard of economic 
consciousness of other nations. 

It is being done; slowly but surely the wedge has 
entered. A year ago the girls looked suspiciously at 
efforts to induce them to come to the Mutual Benefit 
meetings. At one of the early meetings I overheard two 
girls talking. Their faces were sharp with mistrust. 

“What’s it for? Why do they wish us to have a 
good time?” 

“Oh, come on, join; it can’t hurt you. It’s only ten 
cents, and if you get sick you'll get a doctor and medi- 
cine, and afterward they’re going to give us clothes 
and get us jobs and get us more money.” 

“Sure I'll join.” 

Now, only a little over a year later, in the opinion 
of Signor Caroti, there is a group of Italian girls in 
this same district that was to be reached then only by 
promises of personal gain, who to-day, if occasion de- 
manded, could organize and control the Little Italy of 
Mott and Sullivan and Thompson Streets. 

What effect will it have on the economic conditions 
of New York when employers can no longer rely on 
an unlimited supply of skillful workers ever waiting to 
take the empty places? When he can no longer hang 
out a sign and in a single hour have a steady procession 
from the tenements of the various Italian districts to 
carry back into their dark, unventilated homes the 
the feathers, the flowers, the food, the unbe- 
lievable things he gives to be done to save himself rent, 
and because he knows he can get them done by women 
who will continue to work when he has cut the prices 
below the scorn of a Jew? When he knows that every 
steamer brings more, who, when they have been here 
only a few days, will underbid those who have been 
here a few months, until his schedule of wages are a 
f or a tragedy, according to the point of view? 
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The old man got up quickly, but the young men lounged back in their chairs 
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This photograph was taken at Bow Street the mornine of the 
| iffragettes, her followers, charged with property destruction in 
g pro} 


arraignment of Mrs. Pankhurst and the militant 
their last outbreak of window smashing. The 


Ht prison sentences were made to include hard labor. An American girl, Alice Wright, was among those imprisoned 
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What Public Men Think 
of the Newspapers 


EWSPAPERS have come in for much scolding 

by certain public men, La Follette, in his long 

talk in February to the publishers at Phila- 
delphia, and the Mayor of New York City, im a let 
ter to Governor Dix of New York concerning a recent 
celebrated case, have joined in calling the newspapers 
sensational and untrustworthy. With the history of 
newspaper development, Will Irwin’s series of articles 
dealt fully and fairly. Readers of Co.L.irr’s are fa 
miliar with these articles. 

What follows ts a digest of the opinion of fifteen 
public men, who are as well qualified to judge the effi- 
ciency and fairness of newspapers as any similar num- 
ber of Americans. Probably no other group has-been 
more quoted and written about in the newspapers of 
this generation 


Joseph G. Cannon 
Former Speaker of the House of Representatives 


AM not fitted by my early environment or by my 
| activities to talk about the newspapers. I have 
made mistakes, but I suppose if I were to live my 
life over again in the same circumstances, I should 
make the same mistakes. So I regret nothing. Mme 
Roland, I believe it was, who said: “The more I see 
of men, the better I like dogs.” Sometimes, when | 
get very close to men, when I get very close to myself, 
I do not like what I see there 

The world is made up of anarchists, socialists, busi 
ness men, all sorts, and yet we must remember that we 
are all together, that we all belong in this little world 
Each man’s business and occupation is different from 
every other man’s, and that determines the way he 
thinks and feels. It gives me no satisfaction to punish 
If I had absolute power, I would not pun- 
ish the man I think has done me wrong. You probably 
know that CoLiierR’s WEEKLY and | are not on friendly 
terms. Sometimes I have felt violently about it, and 
yet | know that in the prosecution of its business 
CoLLIeER’s must do as it does. 


an enemy. 


George E. Chamberlain 
United States Senator from Oregon 


THINK the newspapers have, editorially, almost en 
| tirely lost their influence, for the people no longer 
feel that editorial opinion is fearless, untrammeled, 
fair, and truthful as they did in the days of Greeley 
I have read a well-known paper in my State for thirty 
years, but it never affected my opinions, for I felt it 
was not free, unprejudiced, and fair. 
the news columns are also losing their effect upon the 
people because of loss of confidence in the correctness 
and honesty of the news. I do not say that the people 
are justified in losing their confidence in the newspapers, 
but I think it is a fact that they are 

In my own political career, three-fourths of the news 
papers have always opposed me, but they seem to have 
wielded little influence. The people have a way of find 
ing out the fair sheet, and somehow that fair sheet 
exerts an influence out of all proportion to its circula 
tion. The influence formerly exerted by the newspapers 
is now being wielded by the magazines. It is that the 
people are demanding unbiased newspapers, and _ this 


To a less degree, 


fact will create many more good newspapers in the 
immediate future 


B. R. Tillman 


United States Senator from South Carolina 


I’ THE newspaper does not give correct informa- 
[ tion, it betrays the people. Those papers which 
color or suppress the news are prostitutes, and, for 
tunately, the people know it. A ‘year ago, in my State 
there were three candidates for Governor in the field 
attacked by 


both daily and weekly, but 


One of them was bitterly nearly every 


newspaper in the State, 


touched the sympathy of the people, and he was 
c ted. When I ran for Governor twenty years age 
I was elected, with every daily paper with the ex 
eption of four, against me, and with all the weeklies 
against me except ten twelve. Of course, the news 
papers are losing the influence, because nine-tenths 

them act in such a way as to destroy the pubiic’s 


h 
mnfidence in them. Why, I have given up long ago any 
pe of ever having my speeches reported honestly, al 

though the newspaper men might always refer for cor 

ess to the Congressional Record ind yet many 


ese newspaper men are my friends 


Charles W. Eliot 


Former President of Harward University 
Y FAR the worst aspect of the newspaper pro- 
fession is that it is not free. No man ought 
to select for a life work an occupation in which he 
would be likely to have very little freedom. To an 
educated man especially this ought to be the greatest 
consideration of all. Harvard men in journalism, edi- 
tors and others, have often told me that they are not 
free, that their opinions are largely controlled by the 
countinghouse. One instance was the refusal of the 
Boston press to publish a court verdict against a manu 
facturer of an adulterated article—that manufacturer 
being an advertiser in the newspapers. A reporter on 
one of the most respectable of these papers attempted 
to get the story in. He failed, but soon afterward the 
newspaper published a large advertisement by the con- 
demned manufacturer. Patent-medicine proprietors still 
control the opinions of many newspapers on all sub- 
jects which could possibly affect the patent-medicine 
business 
Widespread as this illegitimate control of news and 
opinion is, there is perhaps a little more freedom now 
than formerly in the expression of opinion 
I do not think the newspaper situation will be mate 
rially improved by men of education and high character 
going into it as reporters or editors unless they should 
own the papers. The only hope is to raise the gen 
eral moral standard of the newspaper proprietors. It 
is important that they should have a livelier sense of 
public responsibility. Of late years there have been 
notable instances of the awakening of responsibility in 
places where it hardly existed 
The solution of this newspaper problem 
develop a good, free press 


of how to 
is to educate morally and 
esthetically the men who own the papers 


J. L. Bristow 


United States Senator from Kansas 
HAVE frecuently said that a newspaper reflects 
public opmiion as much as it molds it. This, | 
believe, is true unless the newspaper is owned by 
some special interest and is kept up by such interest 
for the purpose of promoting its plans. The suc- 
cessful publisher, in the character of his paper, to a 
degree reflects the intelligence and character of the 
people who read his journal. He may mold opinion, 
but he must also meet the mental demands of his read 
ers to do it. When there ceases to be conscience be 
hind the paper’s policies, its readers instinctively find it 
cut. For a newspaper to have permanent weight and 
influence, it must have both conscience and mental 
superiority 
The conditions that make possible the great success 
that has attended the development of newspapers in 
our country have invited men of the highest ability to 
enter that field, both as a business and as a profession 
This has, of course, largely contributed toward making 
the press the potent element that it is in our industrial 
and intellectual development 


William J. Gaynor 


Mayor of New York City 


Y ESTIMATE of the press throughout the coun 
M try is high. The cities of the West and Sout! 
have a splendid press. Even the press of Chicago is even 
tempered and fair. But, in my belief, journalism in the 
city o1 New York has reached the Jowest depth ever 
known in the world. Of course, this does not apply to 
all of our New York newspapers. Some of them are 
fine Some, on the other hand, are infamous. Men 
read them, but do not take them home They throw 
them in the gutter I do not see what a circulation 
like that 

Do the New York newspapers give the news without 
Most of them do not. They 


is good for to advertisers 


uppressing of shading 


not only suppress and shade, but they will take a thing 
ind cut sentences out of it so as actually to construct 
1 torged utterance. They will put in quotation marks 
1 thimg you never said hey will invent things you 
ver said 
Do the political aspirations of their owners determine 
their course Most certainly The newspaper proprie 
with political aspirations and a bad heart becomes 
eT uttl al d iSSa 
loes advertising affect newspapers as public organs? 
Y r ire rtair mcerns here in this city 


who do large advertising in certain newspapers. You 
could not get a thing derogatory to them published in 
these newspapers, not even that there was a suicide in 
their places. 

Are the newspapers accurate? 
me laugh. 


That almost makes 

In the newspapers to which I refer, I never 

see anything about myself—for instance, of my doings 
which is accurate or even half true 

I would like to see the newspapers publish the news 
just as it is and not allow an adjective or an opinion 
in their news columns. I would like to see them tell 
the truth. It is truc that there are a large number of 
readers in the city of New York that want a newspaper 
with lascivious pictures, brutal cuts of prize fighters, 
and lies and exaggerations of all kinds, and scandal. 
3ut what good is such a newspaper to anybody? It 
enriches the proprietor, and that is all. But what a 
seared conscience and adamantine heart he must have 
to enrich himself in that way! 

At the time they had the Reno prize fight, the ques- 
tion came up of the exhibition of the pictures of that 
fight in the theatres in New York. It was found that 
there was no law by which such exhibitions could be 
prevented. One newspaper publisher denounced us day 
by day for not stopping them. That same newspaper 
proprietor in another city hired a negro and a white 
man, while the fight was going on at Reno and for 
several days thereafter, to go through all the motions 
of the fight to a street crowd in front of his newspaper 
establishment, and here in New York he printed for 
weeks, day by day, all the photographs of that fight and 
all the imaginary pictures, however disgusting, he could 
get up about it. And yet he led the pack in denouncing 
the Mayor of New York City because that Mayor would 
not issue a ukase that such pictures could not be shown 
in New York City; and some clergymen and good 
people backed him. I had a shrewd notion all the 
while that the public did not care two cents about the 
pictures and that there would be no craze about them, 
and it turned out just that way. They never became 
anything of a feature in the theatres or in the moving- 
picture shows 

The result of the base and heartless cruelty of some 
of these infamous newspapers is frightful. The num 
ber of men and women in private life whose hearts 
they break and whom they crush is legion. The num 
ber of men in official life whose hearts and spirits and 
bodies are broken by them is far larger than many 
people ever think of 

The number of political assassinations in this coun 
try from newspapers of this class is astonishing. They 
can set all the assassins of the community on you by 
their infamous pictures and abuse 


Jonathan Bourne, Jr. 


United States Senator from Oregon 


, I ‘HE remedy for a misrepresentative press is ex- 

actly the same as the remedy for misrepresenta- 
tive public servants. If a public servant fails to serve 
the general welfare, he should be recalled or refused 
If a newspaper fails to serve general wel- 
I have 
“stop the paper” because it has 


reelection 
fare, subscribers should withdraw their support 
ontempt for men who 
injured them personally, but the utmost admiration for 

ommunity that refuses its support to a paper that 
persistently serves special interests aS against genera 
Such action is the only recourse the publi 
the remedy should be 


welfare 
has for its own protection, and 


fearlessly and« promptly applied 


Knute Nelson 
United States Senator from Minnesota 


HE party organ has gone by, but unfortunately 


the newspapers have swung to the other ex 
treme and are not sufficiently principled. They sti 
help greatly in our public life and general civilizatior 
but to a less extent. They do not explain, as they for 
merly did, the meaning of events to the people. Greel 
1 Dana, or Raymond,’ or Medil yr Spring fie 
epublican,” in the ‘old days, would really teil tl 
ple, in careful. articles, the inner meaning of pul 
ents They tried seri ly educate, instru 


round 
But now the newspapers do not seem to try to do 


his bigger thing. Now they seek the little, salient, 
tling, amusing facts. When a Senator, for instance, 
smart or cle ‘ fl Senate 
eporters seize upon it a1 slam due anual 
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The Actress Who Would 
Not Be Starred 


By LAURETTE TAYLOR 


LIKE the title you have given me except for two 

reasons. First, I have been a star, and, second, 

I hope to be a star again some day. If I refuse 
to be a star just at present, it is because of my expe- 
rience and my hopes. My experience, though sad, 
is that of a good majority of those who have been 
starred in recent years, and my hopes are those of all 
very ambitious actors. If there is any difference in my 
case, it is that I feel very strongly the difficulty and the 
danger of starring; and these are so obvious that it is 
strange if anyone fails to see them. 

There is no better example than the story of the 
theatres that have been named after actors. Half a 
dozen years ago a man who had a run of good fortune 
took a house and named it after himself. After that 
he never had a real success in New York. His theatre 
has passed into other hands and bears a different name. 
An actress had a similar experience. Almost from the 
day her house was opened bad luck overtook her, and 
she has now given up the stage. These cases seem to 
have suggested some measure of caution. The next 
time the game was tried the manager prepared a hedge. 
He called the house Stella’s Blank Theatre. Difficulties 
arose and the star went under a different management. 
Her former house is called The Blank Theatre, and 
she has no theatre of her own. She is an artist and 
is still a star; but to all appearances she is encounter- 
ing the same trouble that worked against her prede- 
cessors—the diffieulty of securing good star vehicles. 


HE next manager who tried the game began behind 

the hedge. He named the house The Blank Theatre, 
intending, it is said, to change the name to Jane Doe's 
Blank Theatre as soon as he got together enough good 
plays to serve as a repertory for his star. In the past 
two seasons she has not had a single success, and is 
now idle, having never played an engagement in the 
theatre built for her. These cases are not exceptional. 
The same sort of thing has happened to most of the 
actors who have tried to establish themselves as stars. 
And there is, I think, a reason. At the height of 
her success a popular actress once confided to a reporter 
the secret of it. The name of a star, she said, was 
like a breakfast food: unless it was in everyone’s mouth, 
from Sandy Hook to Seattle, no one could pay for the 
advertising. For that reason she could not afford to 
appear in an “unpleasant” play, by which she meant a 
play that might fail to be amusing to any large part of 
the general public. No Ibsen, Pinero, or Shaw for her, 
and no American play that .dealt seriously with a sub- 
ject of serious significance! She couldn’t even afford 
to appear in a small part, however enjoyable the play 
was as a whole. The only way to succeed was to make 









































Laurette Taylor 


herself the chief feature of every performance—to 
make every audience go home thinking only of her. 
That sounded selfish, she admitted, but it wasn’t, really. 
Why should her playwright and her press agent feature 
anyone else? She couldn’t afford it. It was simply a 
matter of business. 


HERE is an actress of my acquaintance who studies 

her parts with great intelligence. She once sug- 
gested to the author that a certain sentence be added to 
one of her scenes, and he added it gladly. When she 
spoke the sentence at rehearsal, two laughs came from 
the auditorium. It was the manager and the press agent 
No one had ever known that they had a laugh in their 
systems. Before the next rehearsal the star asked the 
actress for her part, and penciled out the sentence. 
That was bad enough; but it soon appeared that she had 
written it into her own part—where it had no point 
whatever. The manager and the press agent never 
smiled again. The play failed, and the supporting 
actress was criticized because she did not “carry con- 
viction.” She did, though; but it was the star who got 
the sentence. 

Now I don’t want to make out that it is merely 
artistic principle that has made me refuse to be that 
kind of a star. With me, too, it is a matter of busi- 
ness. There is, I know, a large public that cares most 
of all for the personality of an actor. People say they 
love John Drew because he is always so witty, and 
adore Maude Adams b&ause she is always so good. 
If Mr. Drew were to play a man who was not witty, 
or Miss Adams a woman who was not good, it would, 
of course, argue them all the greater actors. But their 
public would feel defrauded. It wants to love them for 
themselves alone. Now, I am not objecting to this 
I think I feel the power of a personality when I meet one, 
and there are a good many such on our stage to-day. 
Those of them who are fortunate, moreover, have the 
pick of all the best plays the world produces. For 
them the star game as it has been played is still good 
business. They satisfy audiences, and pretty generally 
fill theatres. Yet the game they are playing is danger- 
ous, and is every day becoming more dangerous 

The actors who trade on their mere personal appeal 
deal in perishable goods 
and fade—or get fat 
happen. 


It is not that they grow old 
though that has been known to 
The simple fact is that in nine cases out of 
ten the drawing power of a personality is self-limited 
The public begins by liking it, goes on to love it, and 
then presently adores it. No one can do more than 
that. And the sad fact is that very few can even keep 
it up. The time comes when a matinée girl reflects that 
it is the author, really, who is witty, and the character 
who is good. Then her illusions are dispelled by the 
idea that the person she has idolized “cannot act.” She 
announces it with the air of intellect. 

Of course this isn’t so. 
are very able actors 


Many of our popular stars 
What the matinée intellect means 
is that they can’t impersonate—or, rather, that they 
don’t impersonate—and impersonation is only one of the 
tests of acting. Irving, Terry, Bernhardt, and Mans- 
field were always themselves, in much the same way 
that Mr Miss Adams are. The difference 
is that they threw their personality into far bigger and 
more varied They didn’t especially 

were not sympathetic, and, in 
fact, villains. But this is precisely what 
the breakfast-food public won’t allow in the case of the 
breakfast-food star. In the end it is the star who suf- 
fers. He is seldom a rising star; and pretty generally 
he finds that he is a falling star—after he has fallen 


Drew and 
characters care 
whether they were or 
were often 


| NTELLIGE NT playgoers complain that the rank and 
file of 


f companies sent out from Broadway are bad 


If actors are not allowed to characterize forcibly, and if 


their most effective lines are cut or transferred to the 
part of the star, how can they be anything else? At 
best, many parts are mere men and 


women of straw 


But if the last straw is stolen from you, how can vou 


idd your ck to the dramatic structure? 
And that isn’t the worst of it The mania for break 
fast-food stars has had the result of putting most o 


our good actors, and indeed all but the very 
| 


out of the 


best, quite 
business. Fifteen vears ago a play was pro 


duced in which there was no star part, but in place of 
it five of the most delightful parts in the 


tre. They were all 


modern thea 


what we call “actor proof.” No 
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As Luana in ‘‘ The Bird of Paradise”’ 


Within a few 
years every one of those five actors had been starred. 
One and all they failed to make good. They had con- 
siderable personality, considerable talent. As a team 
working together they wonderful. Each one 
shone not only in himself, but by contrast with each 
of the others. They always seemed fresh and bright 
because they came to the fore one after another for 
a brief time only. But them were able to 
create a great part or even to make their mere per- 
sonality please an audience throughout an evening. 
When they were stretched out so as to cover a whole 
performance, they thin that you 
holes through them everywhere 


real actor could help scoring in them. 


were 


none of 


were so could see 


TOW when the common run of actors have once been 

starred, they are lost to any other work. I once 
knew an actress who had literally starved for five years, 
unable to get even a minor part 
Getting the part of 


Then her chance came 
a woman as hungry and starved 
emotionally as she was, she made an impression almost 
as strong as that made by the actress manager whom 
she was supporting. She was starred and, being fortu 
nate, for a time succeeded. Then her luck turned, and 
again she was living in a hall bedroom and eating air 
She had several chances, one of them to head a road 
company in a play that was making money. She re 
fused because she “could not afford to follow” the star 
who had created the part. That would be lowering her 
The last time I heard of her she 


had had only three weeks’ salary in two years; but sh« 


pre fessional dignity. 


was still determined to play only first-rate star parts 


One actress made a fortune out of a play written 
especially for her by the late Clyde Fitch. It was an 
amusing play, and it had the especial value of fitting 
her as neatly and freshly as a gown from a Parisian 
man dressmaker The heroine was scarcely younger 
than the actress, but she had all the aried charm 
which a woman has to grow up to learn She had 
real sentiment, and, while it was still young senti 


ment, it had the pleasing pathos of a woman who knows 


Continued on page 24) 
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The Prideau Murder 


By 
DAVID GRAY 


Pictures by 
ARMAND BOTH 


OWARD evening they sighted Boralang Peak, 

worked through the coral and dropped anchor 

as the lights of Bangyak began to glimmer from 
the shadow-wrapped hillside. And Gillespie Crewe still 
was pacing the deck by himself. By himself he had 
paced it for five days and for much of the nights too, 
so the sailors said. Loosely speaking, he had walked 
most of the way from Manila. 

Suddenly a boat from shore appeared out of the dark- 
ness, almost under the rail. The officer in the stern 
sheets, Anderson, came up the gangway. At the side 
Gillespie Crewe buttonholed him. “Tell me,” he said— 
“I am Major Crewe—how is Captain Dare getting on?” 

“First-rate,’ said Anderson heartily. “The doctor 
says he'll get well. They cabled you were coming,” 
he went on, and then stopped, for Crewe had turned 
away and left him. He stood a moment perplexed, then 
went on his way for the mails. 


REWE had fled to the rail. Relief so poignant 

swept him that he had to be alone. For a long time 
he stood gazing shoreward with unseeing eyes. An 
hour later he was on the little pier end with Lothrop, 
the post surgeon, watching the dim ship melt into a 
point of light as she worked her way out again through 
the darkness. Life seemed very good to Crewe. After 
all, the keenest joy is cessation of pain. The doctor 
confirmed the news about Dare, and now all the strain 
was over. He knew that his brother was going to get 
well and nothing else mattered. The intensity of this 
care-freeness and buoyancy amounted to exhilaration. 
The business which was his excuse for coming to Bang- 
yak seemed trivial and far away. It was hard for him 
to be patient with Lothrop, who was so tense and 
excited about it. 

“Why come out here to talk, why all this mystery?” 
Crewe had demanded. What if one could hear through 
the wall of a nipa house? There was nothing in the 
business to be secret about. On the third of that same 
December, Captain John Dare, commanding officer at 
3angyak, and Lieutenant F. S. Prideau had been at- 
tacked by Moros while deer shooting in the hills. Dare 
was wounded with a kris and was in the hospital with 
blood poisoning. Prideau’s body had never been found. 
That was all there was to it. The murderers were safe 
in the hills, like the murderers in twenty similar cases 
throughout the archipelago. But Lothrop had insisted 
on reading elements of mystery into it. A vague danger 
to the post was hinted at, and he had begged that some 
“fearless, resourceful officer be dispatched at once.” 

The General had sent Crewe rather because the cir- 
cumstance gave him the chance to be kind to him than 
becat:se he took Lothrop’s letter seriously, for he knew 
that Crewe was worrying his heart out over the reports 
of Captain Dare’s condition, John Dare being Crewe’s 
own brother. Gillespie had changed his name when his 
Grandfather Crewe adopted him. Not many people, 
even in the army, knew of this fact, and it was clear 
that the doctor was ignorant of it from the first ques- 
tion that he put to Crewe that night on the pier end, for 
he asked him if he knew John Dare personally. 

“I do,” answered Crewe, but he volunteered no ex- 
planation and the doctor went on. Other questions that 
he put brought out the fact that Crewe had been sta- 
tioned once at Bangyak, that he was familiar with the 
Moro situation of the locality, and that he had even 
known Mohammed Ping, the aged Moro sultan whose 
extraordinary and bloody absolutism extended over that 
whole section of Mindanao. 

The doctor was much pleased at this 
strange case,” 


“This is a 
he said, “but if you know the local con- 
ditions, and if you know Mohammed Ping and his ways, 
one of the salient points of the affair must have already 
occurred to you.” 


NOTHING had occurred to Crewe except that his 
brother had been wounded and was getting well, 

but he only said: “What point do you mean?” 
“Why, this,” replied the doctor, “the very remarkable 
circumstance that during the term 
command 


Captain Dare’s 
there should have been 
all the neighborhood, and 
that of this one job he should have been a victim 
Do you see 2?” 


“Tl don’t know whether I do or not,” said Crewe 


eleven long months 
but one bloody job done it 


“Well, the thing is a contradiction in terms,” said 
the doctor enigmatically. “Keep it in mind 























“They’re fresh killed,” he said. 


‘‘Probably yesterday ”’ 




















Crewe looked at him curiously through the darkness 
and lit his cigar. 

“As you probably know from Anderson’s official re- 
port of the affair,” the doctor went on, “Captain Dare 
was found on the ground binding up his wound with a 
cotton shirt, over which he tied a red bandanna hand- 
kerchief. He and Prideau had ridden ahead into the 
timber after a buck. Twenty minutes later the rest of 
the party thought they heard a shot fired and started to 
follow. In just twenty minutes more they came upon 
Captain Dare alone. He stated that Prideau had ridden 
on to turn the buck, and that shortly afterward a Moro 

a Lake Moro—had rushed him from the long grass, hit 
him with a kris and disappeared. He said he had heard 
no shot. They fired signals for Prideau, but he never 
answered and has never been seen or heard of since.” 

“That’s my understanding of it,” said Crewe. 

“Now,” said the doctor with some hesitation, “would 
you mind my asking several questions? The fact is I 
want to get some other man’s point of view 
living alone With this thing for a fortnight.” 

“Go ahead,” said Crewe. 
interested 

“In the first place,” said the doctor, “have you ever 
seen < wound made by 
barong? Of 


I’ve been 


He strove to be patient and 


a Moro cutting knife, a kris or 
course you have.” 

Crewe assented 

“And the aren’t they?” he asked 
again. “The cut is made by one clean stroke?” 

“Ves,” said Crewe 

“Now think about this,” the 
you were attacking me 
cut me in the shoulder? 


walls are smooth 


with a pocketknife would you 


Would that be natural ?” 


doctor continued. “If 


Crewe hesitated. 
stab?” 

“That’s it!” said the doctor. “With a small light 
blade any man would stab. It’s instinctive. And yet,” 
he added, “the fact is Captain Dare has been cut in 
the shoulder with a small blade. The wound looked 
as if you had tried to carve a leg of mutton with 
a pocketknife.” 


“Do you mean,” he said, “that I’d 


REWE took the cigar from his mouth. “I thought 
Captain Dare reported that a Lake Moro had cut 
him down with a kris?” he said 

“He did,” said the doctor. “That’s the difficulty 

“I should think there would be no difficulty,” said 
Crewe, “if Captain Dare said it was a kris.” 

“T think we had.better understand each other,” said 
the doctor. “If you are a friend of Captain Dare’s—” 

“Can’t we get at the facts without going into person- 
alities?” Crewe interrupted, and the second opportunity 
for explanations was gone 

“The first fact,” said the doctor quietly, “is that Cap- 
tain Dare was cut four times with a pocketknife instead 
of once with a kris.” 

Crewe looked at him in amazement. He 
ested now. “Well, go on,” he said. 

“When Captain Dare was brought to me,” continued 
the doctor, “the bandanna handkerchief wag still where 
he had tied it. After I ha@ seen’tite #éund I began 
to examine the handkerchief. .! Y 


” 


was inter- 


“found two stains on it, 
Afterward 
ide of which fitted the 
And on that blade and on the buckhorn handle 
there was blood.” 


made by wiping the blade of a pocketknife 
‘a 


I found a pocketknife, the 


stains. 
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“Then how do you account for Dare’s mistake about 
the kris?” demanded Crewe. 

“Let’s pass that for the moment,” said the doctor, 
“and fit these facts to the rest of Captain Dare’s state- 
ment. We have to imagine a Luke Moro coming out 
of the grass, overpowering Captain Dare, who is a very 
strong man, cutting his shoulder four times in a straight 
rip with a pocketknife, wiping the blade on his red ban- 
danna handkerchief, and putting the knife back in his 
breeches pocket—” 

“Whose pocket?” said Crewe. 

“Dare’s,” said the doctor. “Jt was his kntfe.” 


N EXCLAMATION escaped Crewe. “His knife?” 
he repeated. 

“Yes,” said the doctor, “his knife.” 

“Do you imply,” said Crewe, “that Captain Dare will- 
fully misstated what occurred?” 

“Is there any way out of it?” replied the doctor. 

Crewe hesitated. “But how could a Moro cut him 
with his own pocketknife?” he demanded. 

“That’s just it,” said the doctor, “how could he? Bear 
in mind, Captain Dare was armed, but fired no shot. 
He said he heard none fired, and his own arms were 
clean.” 

There was a pause. Then Crewe said, lowering his 
voice: “You don’t suspect Prideau?” 

“Could he have done what the Moro couldn’t do?” 
said the doctor. 

“But somebody must have cut him. If it wasn’t either 
of them, who was it?” There was a note of tension and 
challenge in Crewe’s voice like the tone of a man who 
hears a noise in the dark and calls: “Who's there?” 

“He cut himself,’ said the doctor. 

After a moment’s silence, Crewe broke into a forced 
laugh. “Why should a man hack his own shoulder to 
pieces?” he asked. 

“That is just what I wanted to know,” said the doc- 








“Thou dost well to intrust thy business to Ping”’ 
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tor, “and I think I found out.” He took something 
from a pocket, found Crewe’s hand in the darkness and 
laid it on his palm. “Can you tell what that is by the 
feel?” he asked. 

“It’s a bullet,” said Créwe. 

“Yes,” said the doctor. “I took that bullet out of 
Captain Dare’s kris wound.” 

Crewe stood dumfounded with the bit of lead in his 
hand. A blind apprehension was attacking him—the 
fear he had known as a child when telegrams came at 
night. “But Captain Dare said nothing about a shot 
wound,” he said mechanically. 

“No,” said the doctor. “Is it likely that he would, 
when to conceal it he cut his own shoulder and invented 
the Moro? Why a Lake Moro we'll see presently.” 

“Come! Come!” said Crewe. “Captain Dare isn’t 
the kind of man to do things like that.” 

“How much do you know about Captain Dare?” 
asked the doctor quietly. 

Crewe was silent, struggling with the dumb, unrea- 
soning dread that was gripping him. “What are you 
driving at?” he said finally. “Why should he hide 
this bullet? If you know who shot him, tell me.” 

“You can draw your own conclusions,” replied the 
doctor. “It is a Lueger bullet. If there is any weapon 
which a Moro would be unlikely to get hold of it’s a 
Lueger pistol. I don’t suppose there are twenty in the 
islands. I know there was just one in Bangyak, and it 
went out with that hunting party.” 

“Do you mean Dare shot himself?” said Crewe—“an 
accident?” 

“No,” said the doctor, “the pistol was Prideau’s.” 


REWE tried to speak nonchalantly, but his voice 
trembled. He was shaken with the sense of a great 
relief. “Oh,” he said, “so Prideau shot him?” 
“Yes,” said the doctor, “Prideau shot him, but in 


self-defense.” 
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Crewe leaned back, immovable against a snubbing 
post, his arms folded, the red end of his cigar gleaming 
and the doctor’s words dinning in his brain. He felt 
the moments pass, he felt his heart beating, and he felt 
the paralysis of fear creeping over him. “I don’t think 
I understand,” he said at last. “Was there anything 
between Prideau and—John Dare?” 


HE doctor went to the side, looked over, peered 

about him through the darkness, and listened. It 
was a very still night. There were intermittent whisper- 
ings of water along the stonework, the occasional wash 
of some tepid little wave that broke wearily on the 
sand; nothing else. “I guess it’s all right,” he said. 
“Tll tell’ you what I know and you can judge for 
yourself. On the 11th of January, a year ago, the expe- 
dition that was ready to start’ against Mohammed Ping 
was called off. At that time Prideau was commissary 
officer and Dare asked him to check up his stores that 
same night. He asked him how long it would take, 
and I heard Prideau answer: ‘Until eleven o’clock, 
anyway.’ 

“About a quarter past ten I was in bed reading when 
I heard some one hurrying up my front steps. The 
door opened and Prideau came in very much upset. 
‘Doctor,’ he said, ‘I’ve caught my wife and Jack Dare; 
what shall I do about it?’ 

“T asked him what he meant, and he said that he 
had run out of cigarettes and wanted to smoke. So he 
stepped out and went home by a short cut across the 
square and through his back yard. As he was about 
to go in by the side door he heard Dare’s voice in the 
dark sitting room. There was no light in the front 
part of the house. Apparently Dare had heard him 
coming, for he said in an undertone: ‘What’s that?’ 

“‘T didn’t hear anything,’ said Mrs. Prideau. 

“And Dare said: ‘I thought I heard a step. It 
couldn’t be Frank?’ 

“No, said Mrs. Prideau; ‘he won’t be home for an 
hour.’ 

““He told me,’ said Dare, ‘that he wouldn’t be fin- 
ished till eleven, but I’d better be going. He might 
be coming in.’ 

“Then he said: ‘Good night,’ and she said: ‘Jack, 
you must be patient. Promise me.’ 

““T'll try,’ he answered, ‘for your sake I'll try; but, 
Alice, how can I face to-morrow alone, and after that 
to-morrow ?” 

“She was leaving next day for Japan,” the doctor 
added. “She answered: ‘Jack, I think it’s a mistake 
not to be open about it. It would be so much better 
to let the world know. It’s a kind world. Tell your 
brother anyway.’ 

“‘Why hurt him till it’s necessary?’ he answered. 
‘No, my way is best.’ 

“With that he went out by the front door, and 
Prideau heard his wife begin to cry in the dark. Then 
he slipped out the back way again and came to me, 
as I told you. When he had finished he asked me 
what he ought to do, and I told him the first thing was 
to go back and see if his wife had any explanation to 
offer. ‘You never can tell,’ I said. ‘There may be a 
perfectly good explanation.’ I said this more to calm 
him than for any other reason. When he had gone | 
wrote down what he had said, for I thought that if 
anything happened I should be called as a witness. 
3ut nothing ever happened. In half an hour he came 
back. 

“Don’t ever talk about this,’ he said. ‘Alice has ex- 
plained that he was telling her some bad news that he 
got in a cable this evening. He’s peculiar about such 
things, she said, and he wouldn’t let her tell anybody, 
even me. But, of course, I trust her.’ 

“T said that I was glad that it had come out all 
right, for I thought it was better for him to get used 
to the idea that his wife was in love with Dare little 
by little. Presently he went home and I went to bed.” 

Crewe had listened motionless. Finally he realized 
that he must say something. “Did Prideau- mention 
what was in that cable?” 


6 lien doctor laughed. “Didn’t I make it clear? He 
wasn’t confided in.” 

“But why did he accept such an explanation?” said 
Crewe. 

“He was rather a thick-headed fellow,” said the dox 
tor; “but I think that even he got an idea of the situa 
tion before the end. About a week before he was made 
away with we were out here after dinner, smoking, and 
he said to me: 


““Doctor, if you ever hear anything about me—if 
anything ever happens—you will be the only person 
who understands.’ 

“T asked him what he meant, but he wouldn't say 
However, I think that Captain Dare’s motive for get 
ting rid of him is pretty clearly established. Dare is 
a widower and free to marry. The question is, how 
was the job done? As it must have occurred to you, 
a man with a bullet in his shoulder—for Dare must 
have been hit before Prideau was killed—couldn’t v ry 


well overpower an armed man, kill him with his hands 
or a pocketknife (you see his pistol and rifle were 


clean), hide the body and the horse so that we can’t 
find a trace of either, and then cut his own shoulder 
to pieces, all in twenty minutes.” (Continwed on page 29) 
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PEAKING of fogs,” said Uncle Biddle, “I recol- 
lect one in ’73, coming home on the steamer 
Henry Martin, that run along for six days till 

we got collided and stove in by a four-masted schooner. 

She slid off and left us in the fog. Mighty! that was 

quite a fog. The Henry Martin sunk and we went 

adrift in four boats.” 

The aged mariners, who squatted against the ware- 
house on Jamaica Dock, stirred and growled as half 
water-logged memories turned over in the brine. The 
bay was hidden and the fog noisy with hoarse groan- 
ing horns. 

“The Henry Martin?” said one. “Wa’n’t that L. C. 
Cheke’s ?” 

“There!” said Uncle Biddle. “Cheke’s it was! I was 
fishing for that name.” 

“T sailed with him once,” said the aged one. “He 
wa'n’t agreeable. Thickset man with a fan beard. What 
come o’ them boats?” 

“Well, as I recollect it,” said Uncle Biddle, “three 
of them boats was picked up by the schooner. But 
the one I was in didn’t do nothing of the kind on ac- 
count of a man named Kibbe Low that knew about 
turtles. 

“Speaking of turtles,’ Uncle Biddle went on after a 
pause, “I had a turtle once that used to eat coffee beans 
and red peppers, but some dumbasted corrupter of youth 
tried him on plug tobacco, and he died on account of 
getting ambitious and dissipated. Mighty gifted turtle 
he was for his age. He'd bite off a red pepper, and 
go into his shell to think about what in nature those 
sensations might mean, and then he’d come out sort of 
‘I don’t make it out. Les’ try that again” Had a 
speckled back and used to—” 

“What about Kibbe Low?” some one interrupted. 

“Kibbe Low?” 

“What became of the boat you were in?” 


“AYE! You mean when the Henry Martin was 

wrecked! Happened this way, when we got ready 
to put off, because it was Captain Cheke’s boat, only 
Kibbe Low wasn’t there, and Captain Cheke got to 
talking profaneness about fogs and folks, particular 
Kibbe Low, because the Henry Martin was making up 
her mind to go down. But he sent a man up to look 
for Kibbe Low, and swore some more. Then I went up 
too, and met them coming back dragging a leatherback 
turtle along deck, turned over, with a rope to her tail 
and flippers waving wild. We slid her overboard, be- 
cause Kibbe Low says: ‘Grandma’s full of eggs,’ he says. 
‘Slide her over” She weighed eight hundred or more, 
and the skin of her shell was all ridged and wrinkle‘. 
So we slid her over, and jumped for the boat, because 
the captain’s remarks was running high, and they acted 
like there was going to be a heavy gale of language, 
barometer falling, and wind rising, and blowing spray 
off the white caps, and such. 

“Speaking of Kibbe Low, the first time I see him was 
on the beach at Bahia, because I was looking for him. 
He was a circus hunter like me. At that time we col- 
lected animals for shows, and I was looking for him 
in Bahia, because I heard he knew turtles, and he was 
sitting melancholy on the lone sea sand. He says: ‘T'll 
never catch another snake,’ he says, ‘nor any of them 
that claws or wriggles. Nevermore,’ he says, ‘nevermore.’ 

“Why not?’ I says 

“‘Because | always dream of the beasties I got in 
charge, he says, ‘and when a man’s visioning he ought 
to select his company. If they gets on my mind, they gets 
on my chest. I’ve got an anaconda, and two jaguars, 
and some fer-de-lances, and some vampire bats, and the 
things that bunch does to me nights is a shame.’ 

“‘T'll trade you charges,’ i says. 

“Slow beasties that live on grass would be my idea. 
Gazelles now,’ he says, thoughtful, ‘or maybe anteaters.’ 

“Maybe turtles,’ I says. 

















“*Maybe turtles, or them shiny little green humming 
birds would do pretty nice.’ 

“Well, I says, ‘’'ve got a consignment of leathery 
turtles that look sick to me. I do’ know how I’m going 
to get ’em home right, because I don’t know turtles. 
Do you know turtles? 

“‘T know turtles,’ he says, ‘better than any man in 
Brazil.’ 

“Well, I guess he did. We bunched shipments and 
came north on the Henry Martin. He handled my turtles 
all right, but some of his bats went sick on me. He was 
a large bony man, sort of gaunt and pallid, and walked 
kind of sideways, and his system was full of alcohol 
and reflection. He didn’t mind turtles on account of 
their being built solid and calm and not having squirmy 
habits. Then the Henry Martin was run into after six 
days of fog, and Captain Cheke swore scandalous in the 
boat. He did sure, but after we cast off he got silenter 
and silenter. By and by he says: 

“What the dumbasted nation ails this boat? She 
don’t steer,’ he says. ‘Weigh them oars!’ 

“So the men quit rowing, but the boat kept traveling 
on like it hadn’t noticed, and Kibbe Low sat forward 
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“ He-he!” she says. ‘May I have some turtle eggs and coffee?” 


straddling the bow. The captain turned and looked at 
the wake, and he see the last of the Henry Martin, 
funnels aslant, bow under and stern heaved up, dark 
and gray in the fog. Then she went down head on. 
He took off his cap and wiped his forehead with a red 
handkerchief. 

‘*You’d better elect another skipper, boys,’ he says, 
that meek of a sudden it would make you weep. ‘My 
brain is gone soppy,’ he says plaintive. ‘I never did 
like fogs.’ 

“ ‘What's the matter?’ says Kibbe Low, looking round. 

“Why, speaking as a brother man, says Captain 
Cheke sarcastic, ‘has this boat got spirits, or hasn’t 
she? Does dories walk off like this, or maybe I’ve al- 
ways been misdeceived about dories ? 

“Why, no,’ says Kibbe Low. ‘It ain’t that exactly 
It’s grandma. Speaking as a brother man, I’ve got a 
towline on her.’ 

“Then Captain Cheke put his cap on, and after a 
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while he heaved a sigh, and by and by he got back some 
profaneness. 

“Tyo you mean to tell me,’ he says, ‘that dumbasted 
old turtle is towing us back to South America?’ he 
says, and he looked at his hand compass. ‘Ho!’ he says. 
‘Hm! That ain’t a bad bearing, dumbaste her!’ And 
he stood up and yelled to the other boats, but got no 
answer. You couldn’t see anything but the fog, and 
the sea, which was quiet enough, laying rather still and 
scummy. 

“Kibbe Low straddled around the other way, and al- 
lowed he’d tell us about turtles. 

**The marine chelonia, called the leathery turtle or luth,’ 
he says, ‘and by scientists called the sphargis coriacea.’ 

““Dumbaste the scientists!’ says Captain Cheke. ‘If 
you mean grandma, say grandma!’ 

“‘T think the same as Captain Cheke,’ I says. ‘Ain’t 
she been a well-behaved turtle all this voyage? Ain’t she 
treating us white? Suppose she is a hard-shelled im- 
mersionist, ain’t she a right to her sex? What for do 
you mean by sitting up there, looking like a second-hand 
octopus and calling grandma names? Ain’t she doing 
her best? Ain’t the captain said her bearings is good? 
Well, then?’ 

“Then some of the crew 
came in and made remarks 
to the effect if Kibbe Low 
didn’t mind he’d get slapped 
on both sides. 

““Tenorance and in- 
gratitude, says Kibbe 
Low, speaking thoughtful. 
‘When I put ’em together, 
I observes there’s enough 
in this boat to make a 
clam chowder to poison 
Baal. Who’s miscalling 
grandma? It ain’t me. 
All I says is she’s full of 
eggs; I says: she’s been 
getting restless for a 
week; I says when a 
leathery turtle is full of 
eggs she wants to go 
ashore, because she al- 
ways lays eggs in the 
sand, because God AIl- 
mighty told her to, and it 
don’t make any difference 
where in the seven seas 
she is, she’ll make a bee- 
line for the nearest sand 
beach. That’s her Ten 
Commandments and she’s 
all right. Who’s miscall- 
ing grandma? It ain’t me. 
Anybody heard me dum- 
baste her? No, they ain’t. How come this luxury, 
instead of the human back busted? On account knowl- 
edge and virtue, which is me and grandma. What’s all 
this that I see aft of me? Ignorance and ingratitude,’ 
says Kibbe Low. 

“Tt ain’t your knowledge, it’s the vainglory of it,’ I 
says, seeing he had the heft of the argument with him. 

“*T hitched this boat to the maternal instinct,’ says Kibbe 
Low. ‘We're guided and hauled by the maternal instinct.’ 





i GOT dark and Captain Cheke lit a lantern, and 
we ate supper very comfortable. I went to sleep. 
Likely the rest did except for one watch. You couldn't 
see grandma, for she swum all under and there was 
sixty foot of towline on her, but she never let up that I 
heard of. But at last I heard Kibbe Low and another 
man forward arguing, and by and by the other man 
says: ‘It’s Biddle’s watch.’ 

“So I got up in the bow. It was four o'clock in the 
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morning and the night was black, and we swishing along 
steady. I sat down and near went to sleep again. After 
a long time, sort of nodding and thinking, of a sudden 
I noticed there was a smother of foam all round, and 
things was getting lighter with the daybreak. 

““Ahoy!’ I says. *“Breakers!’ Then we hit sand bot- 
tom. The breakers didn’t amount to much, but they 
came over aft where Captain Cheke was lying, and he 
got wet and come up profane. We couldn’t see shore 
nor see grandma, but I could feel her on the towline, 
and we all piled out in shallow water and hoisted on 
the boat. By and by we came through the ripples to 
a great sandy beach. The tide was up, but you couldn’t 
see anything but sand and fog and ripples, and grandma 
digging a hole to lay eggs in. It might have been 
six o'clock. There was some driftwood, and I started 
making coffee and drying off, and Kibbe Low sat down 
by grandma to see if she was going to plant eggs the 
way the books said she ought to. Captain Cheke and 
his men went up the beach. 


wT HE curious thing about that was, they never came 

back. They walked into the fog, and there they 
weren’t. I never see Captain Cheke from that moment 
to this, nor cared to particular. He hadn’t a stitch of 
manners on him, and his temper wa’n’t good in a fog, 
ror after he’d lost a ship, nor any other time. Kibbe 
Low and me and grandma didn’t know if they’d all 
been ate up by cannibals in the hinterland. They was 
wiped up and vanished like a man I knew name William 
Henry Harris, that used to disappear by walking out of 
his back door. But William Henry, he could disappear 
more ways than that. They did say he could fade into 
the ground under his hat, or if you kicked him hard 
he’d go off like a soap bubble, but I guess that was 
mythology, because he got almost as interesting as a 
religion in that town, but I heard two men swear they’d 
seen him vanish through a picket fence and take off 
three pickets doing it, sort of light-minded, as if he 
hadn’t much hold on reality, only when a vanisher can 
take off three pickets, seems to me—well, I do’ know. 
But I was sitting on a cracker barrel, and I see William 
Henry Harris—” 

“Uncle Biddle,” some one interrupted, “I wish you 
would postpone William Henry.” 

“Hey ?” ; 

“T wish you’d ask him to call again, when Kibbe Low 
and grandma aren’t talking.” 

“I wish you boys wouldn’t bust in and put me out,” 
said Uncle Biddle. “They wa’n’t talking at all. Grandma 
was digging another hole, because I got a pail full of 
eggs out of the first one. I put her hopes of posterity 
on to boil, and Kibbe Low he didn’t say nothing, except 
he said he was thinking about the maternal instinct. 
He sat looking toward the sea that was all fog and 
ripples, and grandma set there laying eggs, and I was 
watching the boil, and somebody yelled. 

“Tt wa’n’t any of us that yelled. We whopped around 
and I see grandma was annoyed. She had her head 
stuck up as you might say: ‘I wish folks would stay 
off me when I’m busy.’ 

“There was a woman with a blanket on her scuttling 
away into the fog. I guess maybe she’d walked into 
grandma, or maybe she’d seen us unexpected. Anyhow 
she scuttled off with hair flying, and blanket flopping, 
and not much on but that there striped blanket as far 
as man might argue or infer. Kibbe Low says: 

“*T guess.that settles it.’ 

“Settles what?’ I says. 

“‘T was thinking where we might be.’ 

“You wa’n’t either!’ I says. ‘You was thinking 
about the maternal instinct.’ 

“‘Not just lately,’ he says. ‘Anyhow the Injuns up 
north of Macapa make a blanket with black stripes, 
because I’ve seen ’em in Macapa. I'll bet we’ve landed 
near French Guiana.’ 

“‘Guiana nothing!’ I says. ‘We’re fourteen days now 
from Bahia.’ 

“You think it over,’ he says. ‘There was three days’ 
storm, then three days’ calm when we must have made 
distance. Then we struck head winds, and then we 
struck fog. Maybe you know whether Captain Cheke 
was making time or asking questions of the fog, but 
T never asked any, except I heard him say he was going 
to Trinidad, or else he said he wasn’t, and I’ll be dum- 
basted if I remember which, or when.’ 


“NOME to think of it, I hadn’t either; maybe on 

account of Kibbe Low’s bats getting sick on me 
and hanging themselves up dead, or maybe on account 
of Captain Cheke’s temper in the fog. I never asked 
him. The more I thought of it the more I didn’t seem 
to know, but we might have butted into Portugal or 
Potomac or Porto Rico or Pemaquid or Portsmouth, 
or if Captain Cheke had been fishing for Trinidad in 
the fog, maybe grandma had smelled Guiana for the 
nearest beach. The more I thought of it the more my 
head seemed to get full of fog, and the more I couldn’t 
remember anything except worrying about what the 
nation ailed them vampire bats. I wished Captain Cheke 
would come back and make some peaceable statements 
on latitude and longitude. 

“*Anyhow, says Kibbe Low, ‘that Injun woman’s 
blanket looked sort of thin-striped to me, like one of 
those things I see in Macapa.’ 

“‘Injun,’ I says. ‘Well, some of her looked to me 





“TI run down and tried to heave her over—” 


sort of whitish. I do’ know. But I ain’t going to 
wait breakfast for Captain Cheke, I says. ‘You can, 
or you can wait breakfast for the lady in stripes, or you 
can meditate on maternals,’ I says. ‘Turtle eggs suits me.’ 

“He says: ‘I was thinking the Injuns up by French 
Guiana are some wild.’ 

“*That’s the third thing you’ve thought,’ I says. 
‘You’re overworking your mind.’ 

““Maybe they won’t come back to breakfast,’ he says. 
‘Maybe they are breakfast.’ 

“*What’s the use of splitting hairs?’ I says. ‘That’s 
a fine distinction you’ve got there. Anybody that eats 
Captain Cheke,’ I says, ‘won’t need to get pepper on him.’ 

“*You ain’t a humane man, Biddle,’ he says, melan- 
choly. ‘How can I eat turtle eggs and see visions of 
Captain Cheke in a pot?’ 

“Do him good,’ I says, eating eggs. ‘If he was 
cooked, chewed, digested, and had some experience as 
nourishment, it might do him good. I’m humane,’ I 
says, ‘but what Captain Cheke needs is discipline. If 
he was distributed through a whole tribe, he’d flavor 
‘em up like an onion. Consequently, if it was put to 
me, I’d vote to cook him and distribute him, because he 
ought never to have been brought together anyhow.’ 

“‘He-he!’? says some one close by. ‘Ha-ha!’ 


he E LOOKED round again, and there behind, 
about a rod away, sat the woman with the 

striped blanket, laughing like she’d held in some time 
and wa’n’t going to any more. ‘He-he!’ she says. 
‘May I have some turtle eggs. and coffee? Please!’ 

“*Sure you can, I says, and she come and sat by 
the fire all wrapped up, with the blanket tucked in 
under the feet, and only one arm loose. 

*“*Sugar, ma’am?’ I says. ‘You’re no Injun!’ 

“‘“Of course not, she says. ‘l’m a captive, like 
Captain Cheke.’ 

“*There!’ says Kibbe Low, and he come over sud- 
den, and reached for the coffeepot. ‘I thought so. 
Even Biddle said they looked kind of whitish.’ 
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“‘T didn’t either,’ I says. ‘I never said “they.” J] 
said some. of her looked whitish.’ 

“‘Never mind,’ she says, poking the blanket in nerv- 
ous. ‘Do you know, I walked right on to that turtle!’ 

“‘Regging your pardon, ma’am,’ I says, ‘that there 
Kibbe Low has visions that ain’t accurate. He said: 
“She’s Injun,” and I said: “Some of her’s whitish.’ 

“‘T didn’t either,’ says Kibbe Low. ‘I said: “Some 
Injuns up north of Macapa make striped blankets.”’ 

“‘But I did set up a word about “them”!’ I says. 

“*T didn’t either,’ says Kibbe Low. ‘Moreover, beg- 
ging your pardon, ma’am,’ he says, ‘that man Biddle 
is a hard-hearted man. He said he didn’t give a dum- 
basting if Captain Cheke was eat and distributed.’ 

“‘T didn’t either!’ I says. ‘I just said if he was dis- 
tributed it might soften him maybe, but I ain’t a dum- 
baster, ma’am, and never use the word, nor repeat it 
to a lady, like some folks that’s shameless.’ 

“‘Oh, never mind!’ she says. ‘I don’t think Captain 
Cheke will be eaten. Perhaps it’s done sometimes, but 
} never saw it. How did you come here?’ 

“She said her name was Norah Baylis and she was 
born part French, and came lately to Guiana, and 
didn’t know anything much about that country, having 
been captured by Injuns while picking flowers. She 
said it was a nice tribe, only it didn’t wear any clothes 
to mention, and, besides eating coconuts and things, it 
did cook awful messes, and when it captured a person 
it wouldn’t let her go back. If you were captured once 
you were planted for good. ‘Besides, how can I go 
back,’ she says, ‘when I don’t know the way?’ She was 
pretty vague about French Guiana. She thought the 
city that one came to after the voyage was off there 
somewhere. 

“‘Cayenne maybe!’ I says. 

“*That’s the name,’ she says. ‘Cayenne’s the name 
of it’ But the tribe was a nice tribe, and she thought 
if she stayed long enough she could get them all to 
wash their heads, and she’d like to know what kind of 
turtle it was, and how we got there. Sort of a chubby 
face she had, and curly hair and twinkly eyes, and 
she did beam over with cheerfulness and composure 
to surprise you. 


“FIAHEN we told her about the Henry Martin and the 
business of collecting beasts, including grandma, 

only Kibbe Low kept busting in foolish and making 
insinuations, and it seemed to me only right to correct 
his misstatements and not deceive Norah Baylis about 
his character. 

“*A man that’ll dream of bats and anacondas ain’t 
2 man to tie up to,’ I says. 

“Sometimes, when I reflect on Biddle’s natural hard- 
heartedness, ma’am,’ he says, ‘it’s an awful grief to me.’ 

“Grief !’ I says. ‘You ain’t got any more grief than 
grandma! Hi!’ I says. ‘Grandma’s going to sea!’ be- 
cause she’d come out of her hole like she’d had all the 
maternity she needed, and she was making down the 
beach. The tide was ebbing and she had some way to 
go, so I run down, and tried to heave her over, and 
called for Kibbe Low, and she kept waddling on and 
wouldn’t heave, and Kibbe Low sat planted as solid 
as grandma, and he says: ‘Not me.’ She near took me 
into wet before I let her go. I went back, and we 
watched grandma till she slid under. The fog was get- 
ting thinner. (Continued on page 34) 





























“I'll be dumbasted if she didn’t have a full-rigged bathing suit on!” 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires—10% Oversize 
Touch the Million Mark 


This month we celebrate. A million Goodyear 
Auto Tires have now gone into use. 


Over half that million have been sold within 


the past 12 months. 


Yet this is our 13th year. 
Think what that means. 


More sold in this last 


year alone than in 12 years put together. 


Just because No-Rim-Cut tires—our patented 
type—suddenly became the sensation. 


Now comes the reign of a new-type 
tice—a tire that cuts tire bills in two 

A tire that can’t rim-eut—an over 
size tire, to save the blowouts due to 
overloading. 

A hookless tire 
tire bolts, 


one that needs no 
nor hooking to the rim. 
And a tire which embodies the final 
results of our 13 years spent in per 
fecting tires. 
All these features 


tire which costs no more than other 


combined in 


standard tires. 
overwhelm 


No-Rim 


That will explain this 
ing demand for Goodyear 


Cut tires. 


Old -Type Tires 
Must Go 


Old-type tires—clincher tires—rim- 


When they 


of a puncture, a min- 


eut when partly deflated. 
run flat, because 
ute’s time may wreck them. 


Statistics show that 255 of all 


ruined clincher tires have been rim 
eut 

Now comes a type which makes 
rim-cutting 


impossible. And all of 


you motorists are sometime bound 


to adopt them. 


These 


tires are 


No-Rim-Cut 


oversize. The 


same tires 
made 10% 


hookless base permits that 


That 


greater carrying capacity 


means 10% more air—1l0% 
without 
any extra cost. 

It means support for your extras, 
and for passengers who overweigh. 
It reduces the danger of blowouts. 

That 10% 


conditions, 


oversize, under average 
adds 25% to the tire 
mileage. 

All those advantages at the price of 
tires which lack them. How long will 
any man cling, 


old-type, skimpy tires / 


The Secret 


The secret of this new-type tire lies 
in three flat bands of 126 braided 


wires. 


in your estimation, to 


A few men proved them out. 


Then thou- 


sands proved them—then tens of thousands 


more. 


Now a million tires. 


over last year. 
tire commands. 


Now a trebled demand 


Now a larger sale than any other 


All this occurs after these tires have been 


tested on some 200,000 cars. 


The Reign of the New-Type Tire 


These braided Wires are vuleanized 
into the tire base. Thus the tire base 


is made unstretchable. 


This tire needs no beads to hook 
into the rim flange, because nothing 


can force the tire over the flange. 


But, unlock the flange and the tire 
slips off like any quiek-detachable 
tire, It slips off much easier, because 
no beads can get “frozen” into th 
rim flange. 


With this hookless tire, your re- 


movable rim flanges are slipped to the 


opposite sides. Then they curve out- 


ward instead of inward. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


AR 








Instead of a curved flange digging 
into the tire there is a rounded edge 
on which the tire rests if deflated. 


There is no changing of rims if 
Nearly all 


rims are now made to fit these tires. 


your rims are standard. 


We Control It 


This braided wire feature forms the 
only way to make a practical tire of 
this type. The reasons are explained 


in our Tire Book. 


Competition, of course, has forced 
other makers to attempt this hookless 
tire. But the essential feature is con- 
And _ substi- 


tute features have proved unsatisfac- 


trolled by our patents. 


torv. Many have been abandoned. 


This new-type tire, if you want it 
right, means the Goodyear No-Rim- 
Cut tire. That is why the demand, 
in a flood-like way, has centered on 


this tire. 


Get the proved out tire when you 
get this type. Get the tire which out- 


sells all the 


gone into use. 


rest after a million have 


Our 1912 Tire Book—based on 13 


years spent in  tire-making—is 
filled with facts you should know. 


Ask us to mail it to you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
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One of Our Nine Rare Creations 
=_ For 1912 


y 7 HEN you buy a De- 
by troit’ Electric you an- 
_Y= ticipate the future, 
¥y because of this car's many new, 





for you to make a mistake as every 
movement is saleguar: q t as 
another advantage. It is horizontal 
and allows full seat room 


Aluminum body panels add 


4 


exclusive and patented features. _to the strength of the body, beauty 
. of finish and life of the car. They 
Romenine, Oe Detroit Elec- do not check, warp or crack. 
tric exclusive right to use in > s . rt 
dlectric. ze cam, Thomes A Fe Sheen —_ do not care - b> 
Edison 8% greatest invention — the make the expenditure necessary for 


the Edison battery at first, we furnish 
the Detroit Electric Guaranteed Lead 
Battery with our own warranty—the 
Detroit Electric makes it the safest first lead battery made by and guar- 
and most easily controlled car made anteed by the manufacturer of the 
With one hand on the controller car. This makes it possible for us to 
per ah pe Need gy emgage not guarantee the car in its entirety. | 
only all s) , Dut in addition : ° { 
yes ant aeaeeed benkes to Beautiful illustrated catalog 

the rear wheels with one instinctive, sent upon request. It tells you about 

backward pull on this lever, without the many other exclusive features 


Edison nickel and steel battery. 
The simple operation of the 


even touching the foot pedals of the Detroit Electric, made in the | 
; ’ largest factory in the world, devoted | 
Pi This controller lever practi- exclusively to the manufacture of [| | 
: cally thinks for you. It is impossible electric automobiles. 
| "5 THE . } 
r Anderson Electric Car Co. 
; LECTRIC 414 Clay Ave. Detroit, U.S.A i 
} **Chainless’ Branches | 
Shaft New York, Broadway at 80th Street j 
Drive ae Ones, ae ene Awe Kanees ity ] 
hoohive so Branch at Evanston, Ill. Minneapolis 
Cleveland Selling representatives in all leading cities. St. Louis 
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Encore 


You like a particular kind of music. When 
you hear a song that you particularly like 
you want to hear it all and you want to 
hear it over again. Encore! 


The Edison 
Phonograph 


plays your particular kind of music, what- 
ever that kind may be—and gives you a// 
the encores you wish. Edison Amberol 
Records render each selection completely 

-all the verses of every song, all of every 
instrumental number. 

And with the Edison Phonograph you 
get the latest hits of Broadway’s musical 
productions, while they are hits. 


And besides— 
you can make your own 
records at home on the Edison 


Sing it a song, tell it a story—it gives you back 
your own words in your own voice. ‘This great 
feature is fully half the pleasure of owning an 
Edison Phonograph. Be sure to have the Edison 
lealer show you how when you go to pick out 


your Edison Phonograph. 
Send for complete information today 
mplete informat A h we have ready to send 
de neert. Ed 
» $200.00; a 


e U.S. Edis 





“ 50. } i Grand Opera Reco +5 200 
r-¥ a a 
a ,* 
Tthomar Q Ediron. 
12 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J 


The Edison Dictating Machine will further cut your selling costs 
by splitting the cost of your business correspondence in two. 


























| made the success ¢ 


The Actress Who Would Not Be Starred 


( Continued from page 18 


that she will soon be no longer young. 
Che part atted her very person. Her hair 


| was not long, but it was fine and thick, 


with copper lights in it—and all her own. 
Mr. Fitch managed to put in a very 
natural scene in which it was taken down, 
combed out, and put up again. The audi 





As Rose Lane in “‘Alias Jimmy Valentine ”’ 


ence loved that scene almost as much as 
the star. But when the actress was ar 
ranging for another play, she asked Mr 
Fitch to reduce his royalties. She im 
plied that it was her personality that had 
f the former play, and 


| that he ought to be glad to take advantage 


| of her personality 





of it. After that she found playwrights 
who would take smaller royalties because 
i They exploited her 
arms, her ankles, and her pink ribbons 
But the public fled. After a series of 
failures, she retired from the stage 
“temporarily.” 
HESE cases are extreme perhaps, but 
they show the sort of thing that is 
happening all along the line. Quite recently 
the five-part play I have spoken of was 
revived to serve as the vehicle for a 
star 
It fell flat, as it deserved to do. The 
actors simply do not exist to-day who can 


play the other four parts. Let anyone 
think of the supporting actors he admired 
t some years ago. They have all beet 


rs since, ‘and nine out of ten have 
fallen. ‘The women have disappeared 
some wrecked nervously and some mar- 
ried. Many of the men are still working ; 
but appearing mainly in the support of 
newly risen stars, their parts are nothing 
and they themselves disillusioned, dis 
couraged 
I once saw a bloodsucker work He 
lled himself up, then turned inside out 
and was empty again. That’s what the 
modern star system does with the most 
valuable of what were once called stock 








ictor It feeds them and feeds them and 
feeds them—at the expense of the mat 
ager, the company, the playwright, and 
the lienc and, after all, they are lean 
and empty as eve In a way, this com 
parisot flattering, for a real bloodsucker 
| ul to make a living One of 
d best dramatists lately r 
| that ever ear h finding it 
cast his plays. Promising actor 
ten years ago hav not fulfilled their 
mise; and in that period, he added, out 
i iot produced one t-rate artist 
Q* the other hand, anyone can name a 
dozen playwrights who have mad 
their mark and their fortune. One reason 
their success is that they have learned 
rie danger ! vriting Start vehicles, tor 
hen everything else is sacrificed to a single 
ither, t gle persona 
i ge z I pre S¢ { tl 
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tind that a really good play generally has 
several good parts—that without a num 
ber of opposed and contrasted characters 
it is hard to develop a story or an idea 
And an audience-is glad to meet four or 
tive interesting people instead of one. The 
new method is to star the play, and it is 
gaining ground every day 

In one way this method offers a great 
opportunity. When the old stock com 
panies gave way to the new star system 
it became almost impossible for a leading 
actor to gain experience in creating dif 
ferent characters. His stock in trade was 
his personality, not his art. To-day the 
actor who refuses to be a manager-made 
star has many opportunities to learn va- 


riety, versatility. But he has to pay 
for his education. Managers and public, 
even many critics, have still the per- 


sonality habit of mind. In _ proportion 
as an actor succeeds in varied imperso- 
nation he loses ground with them. He 
finds that he is forgotten, or, if remem- 
bered, misunderstood. 

« 


FIRST came to the notice of Broadway 

managers while acting on the road in 
“Yosemite,” a popular melodrama. The 
part was that of a girl of the people, and 
to be in the picture I had to make my 
effects by broad and somewhat conven- 
tional methods. The managers decided 
not to engage me because I had not 
“class a 

By and by I was offered a part in 
“Alias Jimmy Valentine.” It was only 
seventeen pages, and the heroine, a young 
woman of good family, had to make ob 
vious love, even propose marriage, to the 
hero. The part was not only small but, as 
it seemed to me, untrue to the type of 
girl represented. I had almost decided 
not to take it, when it occurred to me that 
if I played it, not passionately but with 
certain arch humor, the situation migh 
be made as true as it was striking. The 
situation was right, for since the hero 
had been a criminal he could scarcely 
take the initiative. Against the earnest 
objection of the author I played it this 
vay. I remained in the cast only a few 
weeks; but that performance landed me 
on Broadway. 

It didn’t land me as an actress, how 
ever. It landed me as an ingénue. Be 
fore they had said I hadn't class. Now 
they would accept me in nothing but 
class. My next part was in a play of 
Hungarian life, “The Seven Sisters.” 
The idea of the producer was to create 
throughout the atmosphere of Hungarian 
life. I wanted to appear in a black wig 
The manager objected that I would “lose” 
all I had gained in “Alias Jimmy Valen 
tine.” That is to say, when | appeared 
the audience would not recognize me. In 
The part had a touch of 
broad farce, verging toward the soubrette, 
and | played it with the abrupt, vivacious 
manner of the Hungarian \gain the 
management objected, and for the same 
reason. The audience had liked the touch 
of dignity which had been essential to 
the other part, and I mustn’t disappoint 
them. I wasn’t to play the part, inter- 
pret the comedy as a whole; I was to 
play myself—or rather what the audience 


this | gave in 





As Mici in “‘ The Seven Sisters’ 
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The Actress 


Concluded from page 2A 


think me. Here | put 
told him the thing he 

a personality but an 
actress. By giving the public what it 
lixed, or what he 


» thought it liked, ‘¢ 
might prosper for a time; but | mearftt 


to do more than that, and last longer. 

I had expected to be justified by the 
critics—that they at least would recog 
what | saw trying for. But an un 
thing happened. The rest of 
the company found that the attempt to 
produce the effect of Hungarian charac 
ter hampered them, and gave it up. They 
played in their usual eer. By con 
trast the manner and the “business” I had 
developed out rather sharply. | 
was condemned for sinking into low com 
edy. 1 make no quarrel with that. It 
was rather disappointing, however, to lave 
the critics tell me I was an ingénue, 
and that it was a mistake to try to be 


had been led to 
my foot down. | 
had engaged was not 


nize 
fortunate 


stood 


Abbott Detroit 


three years. 


“Thirties” 


The Abbott-Detroit ‘‘ 


points of merit and superiority. 


30' 


is an established success and has been for 


It has sold so rapidly that we have scarcely advertised it this season. 


Now, however, before we put through our last production order for 1912 
we wish to recall to the public mind once more, 


some of its essential 


Differing in no material way from the famous Abbott-Detroit ‘‘Bull-Dog” which 


has covered over 50,000 miles of its 100,000-mile endurance test, it has a big 30 H. 


P. motor, 414-inch bore by 4! 


(-inch-stroke; 110-inch wheel base; 34x3'%-inch tires 
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with demountable rims; Dual ignition with magneto; forced lubrication; cellular 


anything else. If it was a mistake I had ; . : a keg " 
to stand by it, for the public responded radiator;.multiple disc clutch; three. speed forward and reverse transmission with 
to what I was doing so strongly that we Chrome nickel gears; full floating type rear axle, nickel steel construction with 
could not change it. limken roller bearings; all high duty forgings, double heat treated; latest type of 
wpe! ane inside « ontrol ventilated fore-door body; Bullet electric head lights; combination 
ON! thing made me furious. In one of il and electric si 1 . Es i). . ahs? . 
the scenes I had to appent 26.0 yours oil and electric side and tail lamps; 100 ampere hour lighting battery; complete set 
girl in knee skirts. In knee skirts I do of tools. ay ae 
not look like the typical young girl of the Price mt > $1350 
knee-skirt pee : aie , have " er Other models including Re: dster, Touring 
Nee fe © F s calle * vanity o c "4 
cidentundine gr this a = ia Car, Coupe and Limousine $1275 to $3000 
chance of the kind on Broadway Now it Dynamo Lighting System $90 
may as well be known that theatrical Hanna Self-starter with gas tank $50 
stockings are usually woven very thin at : 
the ankles and thicker above. I had a 


pair of stockings woven thick at the ankle 


BOT’ 


and thinner above. The result was a pair 
of twelve-year-old pipestems. They made 
the situation more plausible and _ thus 
added to the amusement of the scene 

B one of the critics remarked that 
| id no reason to be ashamed of. the 
exposure because | had nothing to be 
ashamed of. Now I ask you honestly, 
is that criticism 

But once more | got the chance to show 
them—show the critics, I mean The 
next character that fell to me was the one 
I am playing now in “The Bird of Para 


dise”’—a native Hawaiian girl, primitive 
and half-savage, full of childlike coquetry 
and dumb, animal pathos. Now I have 


never been in Hawaii. But I had an idea; 


























































and the author, who knew, said it was the 
right one. I had noticed the way ne 
groes carry themselves—a_ supple, half 
slouching carriage, at once languid and 
vigorous, as if they were feeling a slow 
pleasure in the movement of every muscle 
My idea was to build on this sort of 
thing, make it gentle and = appealing 
Later in the play, in trying to become civ 
lized, the girl puts on shoes and corsets 
I tried to show tl at she vas hampe red 
made awkward, | them Phat is the 
whole idea not nly .of the part but the 
play. There are real Hawaiians in the 
production, and on the first night a lad 
in the audience who had been brought up 
on a South Sea island sent back to ask if 
I was not also a native kanaka Phe 
critics had no such doubts. One of them 
vhile speaking very pleasantly Or my pet 
im hol ommen ( 1 1 
( ip ( hat | 1e Ve 
( \ he iv’ ¢ 
W* iraged me most was the 
t they all seemed to have fot 
n eo performances. I had ay 
re ane ty s an American ingenue Hut 
a4rial ubrette nd rt Madam 
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OU can buy a powerful six- 

cylinder Mitchell car for 
$1750; smooth running, easy rid- 
ing, simple in construction, little 
trouble to care for and economical 
to operate. 


High prices for automobiles are 
relics of the days when the manu- 
facturers were making expensive 
experiments, and buyers were bid- 
ding high for cars that would come 
back as far as they would go out. 


Mitchell cars today will go as fast and as 
far and ride as comfortably as cars that 
cost three times as much; they are beau- 
tiful in appearance and are built for the 
man who can’t afford to make a mistake. 


Make a list of the things you want in a car, and see if 
you don’t find all of them in the Mitchell cars. Two sizes 
in the flexible six cylinder; twe splendid four cylinder 
models, and a handy and reliable two passenger runabout; 
each one ideal in its particular field of usefulness. 


For 77 years our vehicles have given satisfaction; 
, . le 
they’ll continue to do so for another 77 years. 


Buying a Mitchell means knowing what you are getting. 


Seven Passenger Mitchell-Six Five Passenger Mitchell-Six 


Horse Power . 60 Cylinders . 6 Horse Power . 48 Cylinders . 6 
Ignition . . . . . .  Splitdorf dual Ignition ‘ Splitdorf dual 
Lubrication self-contained in crank case Lubrication self-contained in crank case 


Transmission, selective, 3 forward, 1 reverse Transmission, selective, 3 forward, 1 reverse 


Rear Axle full floating Rear Axle . full floating 
ees « ses ew sw 6 Ce Rims : . demountable 
es 4 ssh «2 Bee we wie as ss Soe 
Wheel Base 135 inches Wheel Base 125 inches 
Tread . . 56-inch or 60-inch if desired Tread . . 56-inch or 60-inch if desired 
Body . . . . 7 passenger, fore doors Body 5 passenger, fore doors 
Price, $2250 Price, $1750 
The four cylinder, five passenger Mitchell, 30-H. P., : $1350 
The four cylinder, four passenger Mitchell, 30-H. P., . $1150 
The four cylinder, two passenger Mitchell Runabout, 30-H. P 
without top . ... ee .- , i> sa $950 


Mitchell-Lewis Motor Company 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Branches: New Vork, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Dallas, Kansas City, Seattle, London, Par 
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Are Churches Failing ? 


The churches are the recognized representatives of the Christian re- 
ligion. 

America is the most churched country in the world. On Manhattan 
Island churches edge in between skyscrapers, while on the frontiers 
the Home Missionary gets in ahead of the school-teacher. 

The Church has been putting herself through introspective proc- 
esses. She has criticized herself openly and frankly, measuring 
up the work of the moment beside the program of Jesus, and, in 
some respects at least, has found herself wanting. 

All of this has halfway created the impression in some quarters that 
the Church is hopelessly tailing in its mission. 


But, just as frankly—Is it? Is the Church failing any more than the 
University is failing? Any more than the Public School System, 
the Courts, the Legislatures, the Press and the Drama are failing ? 
We put that question to ourselves, and somehow get an answer in 
the negative. Up from somewhere comes an insistent question, 
“Well, if the preachers are failing, are they failing any more 
than the statesmen, the editors and the authors«are failing ?” 

There seemed but one way to answer that question, and that was to 
do something that, so far as we know, has not been done in America 
before ; to make a careful study of representative preachers in repre- 
sentative cities of America, make a frank setting forth of what 
these men are, and thereafter sum up our observations in some 
form that, while perhaps not adequate, might be illuminating. 

We could not hope by this course to settle any of the vexing prob- 
lems of religious controversy; but we could hope to contribute a 
new point of view. 

If any minister does or says anything freakish or bizarre he gets 
into the headlines of the newspapers and is exploited to the extent 
of columns. The continued testimony of the daily press indicates 





a /®adespread interest in the sayings and doings of the preacher— 
whtgther he poisons his sweetheart, flimflams Tim Sullivan, repregs 
sems John D. Rockefeller in a mining deal, robs a hen roost, off 
thitks Roosevelt will be the next President. > 


* 
Therefore, people conclude that they know about the preachers® 
As a matter of fact, this is not a safe conclusion. 


Our investigations thus far have convinced us that some of the 
preachers who get their names in the headlines, and their sermons 
in the papers, are not doing much else, although there are many who 
do this that are doing much solid work besides. On the other hand, 
we have found some preachers in our great cities talking year after 
year to the largest congregations that come together, who apparently 
have never uttered a quotable sentence, nor done anything whatever 
to win a headline. 


The Immense Good 


accomplished by ministers and preaching is recognized by COLLIER’s 
in presenting a series of personal sketches by Peter Clark 
Macfarlane of a number of the most prominent preachers in 
America. 

The list.gf six already selected, and given below, includes a Catholic 
priest, a®fewish rabbi, and four Protestant ministers. 

The wolfe will be done from an appreciative point of view, taking a 
Jew or ay¥Gentile, Roman Catholic or Protestant from his own stand- 
point—and the selection of preachers treated, proceeds from taking 
representative cities and choosing therein a man whose ministry has 
wide popular acceptance. Thus the responsibility of our choice rests 
rather upon the people of the city selected than upon ourselves. 


It is to be thoroughly understood that CoLLier’s does not propose to 
indulge in any theologica! controversy—it does not take a stand for 
or against any one belief or sect—but that it finds religion and 
churches and preachers as phenomena of our national life, and that 
as public men and public institutions established in the public eye, 
it treats of them. 

We have chosen to write this series a man of varied experience, who 
spent many years as pastor of a church; who for three years was 
General Secretary of one of the great men’s organizations of the 
country, during which time he traveled on an average of fifty 
thousand miles a year, and was brought in touch with religious work 
throughout the entire country. In addition to this, he was a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of ‘The Men and Religion Forward 
Movement” now in progress, and so has been intimately in touch 
with that great enterprise. 


The six preachers comprising the list are: 


JAMES WHITCOMB BROUGHER, Pastor of the City Temple, Los Angeles, 
California; GEORGE HAMILTON COMBS, Pastor of the Independence 
Boulevard Church of Kansas City, Mo.; STEPHEN S. WISE, Rabbi of the 
Free Synagogue of New York City; WILLIAM T. RUSSELL, Pastor of St. 
Patrick’s Church at Washington, D.C; JAMES H. JOWETT, Pastor of 
he Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church of New York City; WASHINGTON 
GLADDEN, Pastor of the First Congregational Church, Columbus, Ohio. 


The first article will appear next week in the 


Easter Number of Collier’s, The National Weekly 
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Flake Graphite is acknowl- 
edged an ideal lubricant be- 
cause it produces on bearing 
surfaces a marvelously smooth 
and durable veneer that actu- 
ally holds the metal surfaces 
apart. Friction is reduced to 
a minimum—bearing surfaces 
can’t cut or seize—when you 
use Dixon’s Motor Graphite, 
a wonderfully unctuous graph- 
ite of extraordinary softness 
and lubricating qualities. 


Dixon’s Motor Graphite in- 
creases the lubricating value 
of oils and greases. Only a 
very small quantity added 
regularly is necessary to keep 
bearings in perfect condition. 

Unlike oil or grease, itis un- 
affected by heat or cold 
—can’tbesqueezed 
out of bear- 


DIXONS 
Motor Graphite} 


( Pulverized Toke) « 






Add a little 
Dixon’s Motor 
Graphite in dry form 
to the oil in your crank 
case or blow it in the spark 
plug hole. It will increase 
compression and give you 
more power from a smoother 
running engine. 


Mix it with your own choice 
of lubricants or we will do it 
for you, as we manufacture a 
full line of greases containing 
Dixon’s Motor Graphite. 


Ask your dealer for Dixon’s 
Graphite Lubricant No. 677—a 
highest quality mineral grease 
scientifically combined with 
Dixon’s Motor Graphite. Fine 
for differentials or transmis- 
sions. More economical than 
plain oil or grease. 
Send name and model 


of car for free book, 
“Lubricating the Motor.” 





JOSEPH DIXON 
itt CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Established in 1827 
JERSEY CITY 
NEW JERSEY 




















|} ment I regret to say that the arrange- 
ment which Dr. Rusby thus made is not 
especially creditable to him.” 

Dr. Rusby had not been able to draw 
| even the salary which was due him for 
| many months prior to the opening of the 

investigation. President Taft now found 
that he was legally in the service and | 
| that there was no charge against him 
which required actior Ne ee a 
pe r1 d f 1 ut 1 ntl more vas 1] d 
to elapse before he | 

the Government the moderate p 

which he was entitled. His rew: 


Secretary Wilson 


(Continued from page 11) 
ject to complaint 
Expectorant, 
in permanent 


Booth’s Miona, Jayne’s 
and others ultimately placed 
abeyance. 


Wilson’s Attitude as to the Law Supported 
by the President 


R. McCABE’S method of administer- 

ing the law undoubtedly met with the 
approval of Secretary Wilson, for the Sec- 
retary rapidly advanced his power and au- 
thority and failed to interfere to prevent 
the suspension of the abated cases. He 
practically gave McCabe all authority in 
the administration of the Food and Drugs 
Act, and the suspension of proposed pros- 
ecutions continued. 

In the meantime, Secretary Wilson was 
feeling considerable doubt about the con- 
duct of other members of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It had been brought 
to his attention that by means of a “con- 
spiracy,” in which Drs. Wiley, Kebler, 
and Bigelow had joined, the effort was 
being made to secure the services of Dr. 
H. H. Rusby of New York, a well-known 
expert on drugs, in order that the law 
might be more effectively applied in that 
place. This “conspiracy,” which culmi- 
nated merely in the payment of approxi- 
mately adequate fees to Dr. Rusby in ac- 
cord with rulings of the department and 
of the Attorney General, led ultimately to 
the filing of charges with the Secretary 
against Dr. Wiley, and these were ulti- 
mately referred to the Personnel Board 
of the Department. Secretary Wilson, by 
virtue of the work of that board, at- 
tempted, under the advice and approval 
of Attorney General Wickersham, to have 
President Taft support the department in 
forcing Dr. Wiley out of the public serv- 
ice. It was the general understanding that 
if he should be driven out he would be 
followed by the other men who had aided 
him in the attempt to apply the law. Dr. 
Wiley’s strenuous resistance to the attack 
upon him finally brought on an investiga- 
tion during the summer of IQII, under 
the direction of Chairman Moss of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The inquiry 
resulted in so complete a vindication of 
Dr. Wiley that President Taft was com- 
pelled to exonerate him in an opinion sent 


on September 14, 1911, in the form of a 
letter, to Secretary Wilson. This letter, 
while exonerating Dr. Wiley, however, 


took occasion to pay the 
Administration to Drs. 
and Rusby. Of Drs. I 
the President said: 

“T find an overzeal in Dr. 
Dr. Bigelow .. .” 

Unfortunately one of the chief letters 
upon which President Taft apparently re- 
lied to sustain his charges against Dr. 
Bigelow and which he asserted was written 


respects of the 
Bigelow, Kebler, 
sigelow and Kebler 


Kebler and 


by that officer never was written by him at | 


all. It 


ings, 


appears on page 116 of the hear- 
must have 
were the 
he thus 


head. 


seen at once how unfounded 


gave the support of the nation’s 


said: 

“2a De, 
Rusby to 
ment h 


Kebler’s anxiety to induce Dr. 
accept the new terms of employ- 
certainly betrayed a willingness 
to construe the contract of employment of 
Dr. Rusby in one way to reconcile it 
with the law, and in another way to satisfy 
Dr. Rusby I think he ought to be 
reprimanded.” 

Dr. Kebler’s principal offense as the in- 
vestigation showed had been simply that of 
attempting to sustain the effective adminis- 
tration of the law by securing competent 
aid in its application. Yet he had been 
dogged by detectives acting with the con 
sent of Secretary Wilson, his private af- 
fairs pried into, and the most obnoxious 
language used with respect to him, with- 
out, however, finding any support for the 
charges against him 

As for Dr. Rusby, the President said: 

“There is another charge against Dr. 
Rusby for securing the appointment on 
the common laborer’s roll of a physician 
and expert whom he could use to do his 
work at a very small stipend when he 
himself was called away in other employ- 


and had the President examined it he | 


charges based thereon to which } 


Of Dr. Kebler specifically the President | 















Harley-Davidso 


THE MOTORCYCLE WITH THE 
NEW WAY OF STARTING 


No running alongside or tiresome pedaling needed to start the new 
Harley-Davidson. Just start the motor and at ne convenience mount 


the machine, push forward the lever of the ee-wi7e Control 


(a new and exclusive Harley-Davidson feature) and glide away. Unlike 
the ordinary motorcycle clutch the action of the Free-wheel Control is 
semi-automatic, thus preventing killing of the engine. The Free-wheel 
Control friction surfaces are nearly twice that of the ordinary motor- 
cycle clutch and therefore are practically indestructible. 


RIDES LIKE A TOURING CAR 


The Fula 0. Seat (another new and exclusive feature) does 
away entirely with the jolts, jars, bumps and vibrations due to crossings, 
bad roads, bb ts, etc. The weight of the rider is 
held in suspension or floated between two long, eavy, concealed 

rings held under heavy compression. This device is in addition to all 
the shock absorbing provisions of the ordinary motorcycle and permits a 
range of action of nearly four.inches as against the scant one inch of the 
ordinary motorcycle. 


RUNS EXTREMELY QUIET 


These newest models deserve the name “The Silent Gray Fellows.” 
An extremely quiet motor combined with an exceptionally large muffler, 
makes this machine so quiet it cannot be heard across the street. 
These and other features of the new Harley-Davidson explained in our 
new booklet. Send for a copy or call on our nearest dealer. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
.236 B Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Shuster 


| When in Peril 
Had his Savage 


URING the latter part of his stay in Persia, when peril became 
actual, Mr. Shuster and other Americans of his party chose to 
equip themselves with 10-shot Savage Automatics. 

Mr. W. Morgan Shuster, staunch in his integrity as Treasurer-General 
of Persia, braved the wrath of Russia to the last hour of Persia’s inde- 
pendence. For weeks an army of 4000 Cossack raiders and a horde of 
hired Bakhtian assassins ¢ mannced Mr. 

The Savage 


Shuster’s life. 
Automatic with its ten powerful shots is the greatest 
weapon ever invented for protection, either home or abroad. 

It aims 





easy as pointing your finger. Gets into action quick. Shoots only one 
shot each time you pull the trigger, yet all ten can be fired in three seconds. Reloads and 
recocks itself automatically. 

Every property owner knows in the bottom of his heart that the unseen peril of the 
burglar may become a reality anygnight. He knows as well as Mr. Shuster knows, that 
if he has a Savage Automatic he %& a match for any emergency, that even in his absence 
his wife and family are protected. That he has placed in his household the greatest 
weapon ever invented for protection—The Ten Shot Savage Automatic 
MORE ADVICE & “‘The Tenderfoot’s paral . A NEW SAVAGE RIFLE 

¢ in stamps for books te ng st what i also for our ha t f t ata 

f you wake ap and Sad a betelar in 3 ogue.expla i ieane 4 crepes 

r 1 advice give 2 
authoritie taken from magaz s, et Ww ghid4 s., } 
Address: Savage Arms Company, 823 Savage Avenue, Uti New York 


| THE NEW SAVAGE AUTOMATIC 





Advance News For 
Tire Buyers 


Secretary Wilson’s Record 


Concluded from page 27) 


attempting to carry on his work econom- 
ically was a statement by the President 
that his efforts were “not especially cred- 
itable.” 


“ Overzeal” in the administration of the 


“Further consideration satisfies me that 
there are very much broader questions . , , 
than the present charge, which is narrow 
and definite, and can now be properly dis- 
posed of. The broader issues raised by 





" ? © food law was thus made a rather serious the investigation, which have a much 
ANY a man cheer- 1. Unparalleled Anti-Skid offense, whereas the holding up of cases weightier relation than this one to the 
: G constituted a good ground for advancement general efficiency of the department, may 
f 1] Ot he uarantee : d : While the mi 
u y pay s the price in power and prestige. ile the misuse = =require much more radical action than 
We guarantee any purchaser of “ ieee — Seno 0 gy bar or ~. rr I have here considered and | 
guaré any purcnas of driving out members of the s was decided.” 
of an automobile only to a set of Vacuum Cup Tires that | not penalized in the least, “overzeal” was In compliance with this plain sugges: | 
if the car so equipped skids on | punished by presidential condemnation and tion, some important changes in depart- 
find later that the cost wet or greasy pavements, or if the long-drawn withholding of pay which ment affairs were made during the au- 
f 1 1 1 the tires after reasonable trial oe Se ey wee ae SS ee, meres Tort 
Oo tire maintenance 1S én a * ifil ae dies a Wilson’s Discharge of Robison Board of Food and Drug Inspection, and 
‘ : lot tu every claim we “se Me Dr. Doolittle of the New York Laboracory 
out of all proportion to make as to their anti-skid quali- HE se oe ee wee hoe — was substituted. A few minor changes 
i . ties, they may be returned and| .™~ esponsibility of President Lait an in administrative regulations were also 
the car S usefulness. th : f I Q +} = $ A led ec retary W ilson, but continued and car- made. The statement was sown broad- 
“ “ t _shentaniared PT hi » “lade: ried out the general views of the Sec- cast through unofficial channels that Mc- / 
‘ ° without argument. 1 his includes | retary in regard to department matters. Cabe was eliminated from food and drug 
Therefore, the selection of your our claim that while the Vacuum | This attitude toward those under his di- control; Dr. F. L. Dunlap, the third 
tire equipment is really as impor- grip makes skidding impossible | "ection can be closely seen in the case member of the old board, reduced to a 
+. 3 aA yee a -..._| Of Floyd W. Robison. Dr. Robison had nullity, and everything put in order f 
tant as the selection of the car itself, it in no degree retards the for- ist i he hae Ho 4 
s pit ee 5 se been a chemist in the employ of the de- genuine application of the law. 
and should have equal thought and wart speed. partment, and had occasionally testified Instead of any such result, the old condi- 
j hes < in food and drug cases before the courts. _ tions have continued in effect, decisions of | 
study in advance. 2. 4,000 Mile Guarantee Tag He was called upon by the State of In- the board being suspended in the Secre- 
° ’ 


We here submit to you the spe- 
cific terms for 1912 on which we 
will sell 


So far as we know this is the 


only defintte printed guarantee 


diana to testify in a case at Indianapolis 
which had been brought by the State 
against users of benzoate of soda as a 
preservative, and did so without remu- 


tary’s office clearly under the advice of 
Messrs. McCabe and Dunlap while the 
board has been reduced to practical im- 
potence. One of the latest actions of 


offered by any tire manufac-| meration. Thereupon Secretary Wilson Secretary Wilson has been to suspend 
“turer. It allows | ¥tote him: ‘th a decision which had been formulated by 
é * baa ky “IT have approved your dismissal for the board in an attempt to check the sale | 
for 4,000 miles the good of the service. There are no of opium and opium preparations. 
actual service| charges against you; we make none.” It might have been believed by a suff- 


VACUUM CUP 


TIRES 


—Establishing an entirely new 
and definite form of service con- 
tract between the tire user and 
the tire manufacturer— 





and specifies the 
most liberal 
weight that can 
be carried on 
each size of tire. 
T he surprising 
service qualities 
of the Vacuum 
Cup Tread in dry weather as 
well as wet, which have been so 
widely discussed, are due to the 
unique wear resisting ability of 
the heavy cup shaped knobs. 
These wear down very slowly, 
and when they are done, leave 
a tread of more than standard 
thickness to give additional 
service in excess of a new ordi- 
nary tire. 


Reduction in Prices Made 
Possible by Growth in Pro- 
duction. 


This will enable you to buy 
Vacuum Cup Tires at the same 
prices asked for less efficient 
non-skid tires offering far less 
strong and liberal guarantees. 
We have been enabled to ac- 
complish this by an increase of 
over 100% in manufacture. 


Reliability and High Standing 
of Our Distributors 


Marketing Vacuum Cup Tires 
as we through the very 
largest, most progressive and 
reliable jobbing houses and re- 


do, 


tail dealers in the tire trade, 
as well as through our own 
branches, you have the utmost 


assurance of prompt service in 
deliveries and immediate and 
unquestioned backing up of our 
guarantees. 


RRANGE now to start 

the season on Vacuum 

Cup Tires and you will 

count the miles, not in ex- 

orbitant tire cost, but in 

terms of economical serv- 
ice and satisfaction. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO., Jeannette, Pa. 


BRANCHES: Pittsburgh, 505 Liberty Ave. 


NON 





Chicago, 1004 Michigan Ave 





Dr. Robison wrote that he did not 
feel able to bear the cost of a trip to 
Washington, and protested that his re- 
moval was contrary to civil service rules. 
He received no answer. 


Pretense of Reform 


UE to the fact that President Taft 

had, however, found that conditions 
in the department were bad and demanded 
drastic action, Secretary Wilson deter- 
mined that something must be done in 
order to give the appearance of reforma- 
tion. The President in the letter referred 
to had said: 


ciently credulous person prior to last sum- 
mer that Secretary Wilson was ignorant 
of, or not responsible for, the acts of the 
subordinates in whom he had vested prac- 
tically all power and authority. Nothing 
could be further from the case. Con- 
vincing proof of the situation is furnished 
by the fact that the disclosures of last 
summer have not resulted in producing the 
slightest movement toward genuine reform. 

The policy of hampering, suspending, 
and blocking the application of the food 
law continues in as full operation as ever, 
and the responsibility for it rests directly 
with the Secretary of Agriculture. 








Ancestor cold, stern foe of sin, 


Explain your 


You’ ve 


Mona Lisa grin! 
duckea a scold? 

















; . - : An antique sold? 
Detroit, 247 Jefferson Ave. Minneapolis, 917 First Ave. S Kansas,City, 514 East 15th St 


PENNSYLVAD . > RU BBER CO. of New York, New York City, 1700 Broadway 
NNSYLVANIA RUBBE R CO. of California 
514 he St Los Angeles, 930 S. Main St 








Or 1s the Stopper off the gin ? 


San Francisco, 512 


An Independent Company with an Independent Selling Policy ee eed 
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Look for name 
in shoe 





The 
Buster 


No Matter 
What Style 


of shoe you like, you'll find it 
in The Florsheim line. There 
are live styles for young men 
and young old men; conserva- 
tive styles for old men and old 
young men. All on comfort 
lasts with “quality” materials 
and workmanship that are not 
surpassed. 


Ask your shoeman for Florsheim 
“Natural Shape” shoes and oxfords 
or send us your order and we will 
have it filled by our nearest dealer 


Price $5.00 
“Imperial” Quality $6.00 4 


Write for illustrated loose leaf booklet ron- 
taining 25 of the leading styles— it's free 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 
567 Adams Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 



















A concealed dress essential 


is what the best dressers 
in the country call Paris 
Garters. 

You get constant comfort, 
tidy ankles and sock security 


by wearing 


: 

| "PARIS 

ll GARTERS 

| NoMetal CanTouch You 
You can be sure of getting 
the night kind by looking 

| for the name PARIS, which 

° 


garter. 


is on each 


They are 
guaranteed 
perfect. 

25 cents 
50 cents 
At All Dealers 
A..STEIN & CO 


CHICAGO, U.S.A 
New York, Flatiron Bldg 





Tailored to 
Fit the Leg 


























Toppan Power Dorles and Motors 
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KNOCK DOWN DORIES. EAS Y TO BUILD 


TOPPAN BOAT “MFG co., 12 Haverhill St. , Boston, Mass 

















PERKINS ®&® CO. Lawrence Kans 





The Prideau Murder | 


Continued from page W 


Crewe said nothing, and he weni on: 
“If, then, Captain Dare couldn't have 
killed Prideau with his own hands, how 


did he do it? In the first place, as I 
pointed out in the beginning, Dare’s ad- 
ministration of the Three Rivers Country 
has broken all records. When he came 
here it wasn’t safe to go outside the gate. 
Yet without firing a shot everything was 
changed and stayed changed for eleven 
months. As you know, that could be ac 
complished in only one way.” 

“How?” said Crewe. 

“By getting a hold on the Sultan,” re- 
plied the doctor; “on Mohammed Ping. 
On the afternoon of the 12th of January,” 
he continued, “the afternoon on which the 
cable with the supposed bad news is sup 
posed to have reached Dare, word came 
that cholera had broken out at Ping’s 
cotto. The expedition, which was all 
ready, was called off, but the next morn- 
ing Dare started up the river with only a 
Moro canoe man. He said something had 
to be done, and he was going to see 
Ping. That he should have gone was not 
surprising, for I don’t think Dare has ever 
known fear. But it is very surprising that 
he should have come back. It is possible, 
of course, that he sent word ahead of him 
outlining his proposition, but there is no 
proof of that. At all events, he came back 
safely and with his attitude toward Ping 
completely changed. He said there would 
be no expedition and that he could rely 
on Ping to keep the place in order. And 
this Ping has done for eleven months. 
Moreover, the old man has made several 
visits to the post and every week sends 
Dare fruit or venison. There can be no 
doubt that Dare got a hold on him during 
that trip up the river. The question is, 
what is that hold? 

“The first clue to the answer turned 
up the day after Dare was brought into 
the hospital. A sack of mangosteens ar 
rived from Ping, which the bearer in 
sisted on delivering in person, so finally 
I took him into the officers’ ward, to 
Dare’s bed. Dare was so low he had no 
idea of what was going on. When | 
emptied out the fruit I found the reason 
for the bearer’s orders. Under the man- 
gosteens there was a small deerskin bag, 
containing between six and seven hundred 
dollars in old Spanish gold and a note 
which must have been written by Ping’s 
confidential Chinaman, who was educated 
at a Shanghai missionary school. I'll show 
it to you.” 

He struck a match, and Crewe 
pidgin English: “Last piecee pay. 
lidge al light.” 

“Coltlidge, of course, 
said the doctor. 


read in 
Colt- 


is for cartridges,” 


HE match burned out. “What does 
it mean?” asked Crewe 
“That's what I wondered,” 
doctor. “The next day Davis, the ord- 
nance officer, came in and wanted to 
know if there were any likelihood of 
Captain Dare’s dying. I told him that he 
was pretty low from blood and 
shock, and that if sepsis set in he might 

have a bad time 


said the 


loss of 


‘Well,’ he said, ‘if he should die I'd 
be in a bad fix. I think I’d better tell you 
what happened.’ 

“T told him to go ahead, and he said 
that about a month before, while making 
an inventory, the ordnance sergeant 
moved a case of rifle ammunition which 


seemed to him to have an odd weight. 
They opened it and found it full of gravel. 
They then went through the whole lot 
and found ten others filled with sand and 
stones. He and Dare had the only keys 
to the place and there had been no tam- 
pering with the masonry He went at 
once to Dare, but Dare took it very quiet- 
ly. When after a few days they got no 
clue, Davis wanted to have a court of in- 
quiry, but Dare told him that he would 
take all responsibility and that he wanted 
the thing kept quiet, as he thought he 





knew a way to catch the thief. And that 
was the way it had been left. 
“T told Davis that I would write out a 
statement protecting him in case Dar« 
died, and then I wrote to Manheim in 
the Manila Trust Company, asking him 
to find out for me where Dare had ac- 
counts, and if possible to ascertain what 
his balances were. Two days later he 
cabled that Dare had $11,000 in the Hong- 


kong and Shanghai, yet he has nothing 
but his pay. Now,” said the doctor, “if 
you can make anything out of this ex- 
cept that Dare has been selling cartridges | 
to Ping and taking his pay part cash and } 
part immunity, I wish you would how | 
me how?” 

“Good God!” Crewe exclaimed under 


his breath “It’s hard to 


t’s believe of a 
man,” said the 


doctor, “but there it 


white 
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Internationa! 


Note the flat rear hub of the 


; Marmon. It is the mark of the 
i strongest, simplest and most 
~pi accessible rear axle system on 
Kos any automobile. 


The Marmon rear system, including the 
transmission (gear change), is one of the 
superior details of Marmon design and 
construction. Itsavesin power. It saves 
tires. The facts are readily understood if 
you will but investigate these features. 


Made on one chassis—a body 
type for every requirement 


Nordyke & Marmon Company 


INDIANA 


NDIANAPOLIS 


Strvty Years of Successtul Manutactur ing 


Established 1851) 






Five PASSENGER 


Chemp on 






Tourinc Car $2750¢ 
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Home 
Maker 





health, 


crop 
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FOR SALE 
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Go where you too can prosper, 


competence 


Saskatchewan 


all are awaiting you in Western Canada; 
Railway Company whose interest it is to help 3 
offering you the pick of the best. 
Don’t 


J. E. Thornton, General Agent 
CANADIAN 


112 W. Adams St., Chicago 


FARM on high- priced, 
many parts of the 


acre will cost you in Western Canada. 


petition with the world. 


and where energetic 


and Alberta. 


good markets, excellent schools, 


Ask 


wait. 


for our 
handsome illustrated books and Bosh on 
maps, with full information, free. Manitoba 
Write and investigate this great (Make @ cross in the square « 
proposition today. Address 


PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Colonization Dept. Name 
Address 


Town Lots in all growing towns 


Get Your 7% 


Canadian Home 
from the 


Canadian Pacific 


worn-out lands when the richest 
virgin soil is waiting for you in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, the great Prairie Provinces of Western Canada? In 
United States you have to spend as much 
money to fertilize an acre of your farm, as a fresh, rich, virgin 
The first prize of $1000 
for the best wheat in the world was awarded to a Western Can- 
ada farmer at the New York Land Show—farmers on our low 
priced lands won first, second and third prizes for wheat in com- 


where you will find perfect 
where you can earn a farm and a home in a few years’ 
time at most—many farmers have paid for their farms with one 
where it does not take a lifetime of drudgery to make a 
efforts bring riches quickly. 


Land from $10 to $30 an Acre 
Ten Years in Which to Pay 


The Canadian Pacific Railway Company offers you the finest 
irrigated and non-irrigated land along its lines at low figures, 
and on long terms of payment—lands adapted to grain growing, 
to poultry raising, dairying, mixed farming, and to cattle, 
sheep and horse raising—in the Prairie Provinces of Manitoba, 
Select your own land. 
what kind of farming you want to follow, and let the Canadian 
Pacific Railway put you on the road to fortune. 
good climate, 


Magnificent 

good FOV 
and a great 
you to succeed, is 


The best land is being 


' 

| J. E. Thornton, General Agent, CANADIAN 

! PACIFIC RAILWAY, Colonization Department 
i 112 West Adams Street, Chicago 

| 
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Vantine’s Oriental 


Silk Auto Veil $2:5° 


Made of genuine washable silk, 27 
inches wide, 274 yards long—comes in 
fourteen imperishable shades—durable and 
wearworthy to a degree almost unbelievable. 
Re-acts to its former smoothness after your 
trip, without apparent crease or wrinkle. 

Folded, wrapped and boxed in the most 
artistic Japanese way and comes to you 
direct from the Orient via Vantine’s for 
$2.50 postpaid. ¢ 


Another Teasing Throw §& 


The Vantine Scarf, one yard and a 
quarter square, washable Oriental Silk, 
weighs less than one ounce. May be or- 
dered in any of the nine fashionable even- 
ing shades. You can fix in your mind its 
many and various dressy uses. 

Neatly folded in hand decorated Japa- 
nese Scarf Box, $1.50 postpaid. 

Ladies’ Silk Neck Scarf, crepe and chif- 
fon, Persian and floral designs. Over 75 
different styles from $1 to $9.50 each. 


BY MAIL i 
You can shop with us from a distance with the 


same satisfactionasit you visited Vantine’s per- 
sonally, for our prices are identical, no matter 
where you are—Write for ‘‘The Vantine Book.” ; 
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The Sohmer Cecilian, The Farrand Cecilian. 


The Cecilian Piano 


—that any one can play— al 
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A tribute to the superior merits of the ‘Cecilian’”’ 
—perfect under all weather conditions 


The Farrand Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Gentlemen :—This photograph shows the 
Cecilian Piano in the cabin of my steam yacht 
“Galatea,”’ where it has been for six years. 
Without a single repair, my Cecilian is as per- 
fect in tone and mechanism as the day you 
installed it, after traveling almost everywhere 
on the Great Lakes, and being frozen in six 
winters through, with the ‘Galatea”’ in her slip 
(Signed) E. L. Forp, Detroit, Feb. 10-'12. 
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The Prideau Murder 


Continued from page 29) 


is. And a man who would sell cartridges 
to a Moro wouldn't stop at bargaining 
with him to set an ambush for Prideau. 
And that is the way it was done. Dare 
led him into the trap and gave the signal. 
Perhaps there was a momentary hitch and 
Prideau saw what was up. Anyway he 
fired his one shot at Dare instead of at 
the Moros. He only had the chance to 
fire once. They had orders to club him 
and make no mess. Then they loaded 
him on his horse and took him off. It was 
a clever plan, and if it hadn’t been for the 
unexpected shot that led Dare to his 
clumsy cutting and the invention of the 
Lake Moro, he would have got away with 
it. You see now that he had to make it 
a Lake Moro to throw the responsibility 
off Ping. But you know that a Lake 
Moro wouldn't come this way for a mil- 
lion dollars and wouldn’t live overnight 
if he did.” 


REWE made no denial. 

“There was one more piece of evi- 
dence,” the doctor continued, “which it 
seemed possible to get by taking action 
before Dare should get around again. 
And I took the responsibility of trying to 
get it, although it involved something 


“What did you do?” said Crewe. 

“T wrote Ping in Dare’s name,” the doc- 
tor answered, “to this effect: ‘You are 
held responsible for Prideau’s murder by 
the authorities. They are planning to 
send troops after you. I am very sick 
and cannot prevent it or protect you. Our 
safety depends on your sending in the 
murderers.’ Of course,” the doctor added, 
“there is the possibility that Ping won’t 
take the chance of sending in men to be 
hanged who might incriminate both Dare 
and himself. But I think he will. Their 
families and property are in his hands, 
and these people are used to dying when 
they are told to. Anyway the chance was 
worth taking. If they come, it’s con- 
clusive proof of the conspiracy—’ He 
stopped abruptly, turned shoreward and 
listened. “What's that?” he said. They 
heard a man’s voice asking a question and 
then the sentry on the beach answer, “I 
think he’s on the pier.” 

“They want one of us,” said Crewe 

They started to the land, and halfway 
met Anderson’s orderly. “Major Crewe,” 
he said, “Captain Anderson presents his 
compliments and asks if you will come to 
the gate as soon as convenient.” 

“What's the matter?” said the doctor. 

“Some Moros have come in,” said the 
orderly. “I heard some one say they had 
the men who killed Mr. Prideau.” 

“Tell him I’m coming,” said Crewe. 

“T didn’t expect them till to-morrow or 
the day after,” said the doctor. 





REWE said nothing, and they hurried 
in silence across the little town. On 
the plaza they ran upon Davis in the | 
darkness. 

“So you've heard ?” he said 

“It’s a fact then?” said the doctor. 

“Yes,” said Davis, “and Ping is coming 
to-morrow. What do you make of it?” 

“Who can tell?” said the doctor. 

By Bangyak gate they came upon a 
group of night-wrapped figures huddled 
about a lantern, and Anderson. 

“Well,” he said, “here they are. Have 
a look.” 

The men made way, a sergeant raised 
the lantern, and on the ground before 
them lay the heads of three dead men, 
their dark faces pallid, their wild mouths 





“The men who brought them in,” said 
the sergeant, “say that yesterday they 
tried to escape.” } 

“The old lie,” said the doctor. He bent | 
down and examined them. “But they’ré 
fresh killed,” he said. “Probably yester 
day.” 

Crewe turned away and the doctor fol- | 
lowed him. “You see, it’s better than we 


hoped,” he whispered. “He was afraid to 
send them with their tongues loose.” 

“IT must see Captain Dare,” said Crewe 
huskil 

“Not to-night,” said the doctor 

“To-night,” said Crewe 


T te officers’ little ward was empty 
save for the long, powerful body 


that lay on the third cot, the one by th 





window. The lamplight was dim. With 
dull, unseeing « the ck man wa 
watching a lizard on the thatch that now | 
was motionles then darted with the 
silent speed ot a ! low, only t top | 
again immovable 
Crewe went in soft “Jack,” he said 
The sick man turned h head | ‘ 
weak, uncertain voice he called: “G 
pie,” and smiled So you're here,” he 
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Make the most of every day in the 
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enjoy the after satisfaction of the 
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even when you finish your own pic- 
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Ford Model T is the only car in 
the world in which the Magneto 
is built into the motor—an in- 
tegral part of the car. 


When Henry Ford designed this Model T 
Magneto he practically eliminated ignition 
troubles, and about go per cent of the annoy- 
ances which beset other motor cars—yet this 
is only ONE of the several exclusive and su- 
perior features of Ford Model T. 


There’s simplicity in design; Vanadium Steel 
Construction; Light-Weight; Economy in up- 
keep and, best of all, Ford Service for Ford 
Owners. 


Ford branches and dealers in all cities, towns 
and villages are at your elbow with Ford Serv- 
ice for Ford Owners. 


went on tremulously. 
bad?” 

“You’re going to get well,” said Crewe. 
“But, Jack, what is to be done? It’s come 
out about the cartridges.” 

Dare looked up at him curiously. 
he said. “Where did they find them?” 

“Tell me the whole thing, Jack,” 
Crewe. 

Dare shook his head. 
he answered wearily. 
Let’s talk about you.” 
exhaustedly. 

“I'd rather do it to-night,” said Crewe. | 
“Ping has sent in the men who killed 
Prideau.” 


pretty 


" 


“Sof” 
said 
“Not to-night,” 


“’m too tired. 
He closed his eyes 
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To work or play 
the better way 


There’s 
to work or sailing through the coun- 
try on an Excelsior Auto Cycle. 
Satisfaction too, in knowing as you 


ARE lifted his head and looked with 

startled eyes at his brother. “Good 
God!” he whispered, and dropped back on 
the pillow, breathing hard. “Don’t talk 
about this to-night,’ he murmured. “Tell 
me about you. How are things?” 

“Jack,” said Crewe sternly, “I am here 
to find out the truth. What about this 
bullet in your shoulder?” 

A glint of defiance flashed in Dare’s 
gray eyes. His mouth set grimly. “J 
know of no bullet,” he said. 

That night Crewe wore the hours away 
watching the dim square that was the 
window, unable to think, unable to reason, 
conscious only of the pain that ached in 
his throat. But as the room grew gray 
with dawn his mind began to function 
again in a queer, disordered way. Mostly 
it sought the back trails to their child- 
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afoot, that you’re making time and 
saving money. 
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hills?), and he was an officer with a ter- 
rible duty to perform. As it turned broad 
morning, exhausted, he fell asleep. 

‘That forenoon Ping arrived in an undis- 


guised fever of impatience to see Dare. 
He put it on the score of anxiety about 
Dare’s condition. He pretended that he 


had had no news of the 
things and complained that it had not 
been sent him. He affected to be very 
fond of Captain Dare. The doctor smiled 





real state of | 


REWE and Anderson tried to question | 


him about the murder, but they got 
little. The men, he said, had confessed to 
burning the body and the horse. They 
threw the arms into the river. As to send- 


| ing the murderers in dead, he said he could 





not see what difference it made whether 
they lost their heads before or after a 
trial. They were bad men. With that he 
renewed his demand to see Dare. 

“We've got to let him see him,” said 
the doctor to Crewe. “And it’s better not 
to make him suspicious by holding off 
There’s a medicine closet next the room that 
would hold us both. You know Moro?” 


“Yes,” said Crewe. 

“T know enough,” said the doctor. 
“Suppose we watch?” 

Crewe assented mechanically. All that 


day he had gone about numb and auto- 
matic, a man in a daze. 





It was a strange scene they witnessed, | 


peeping through the chinks in the 
partition. The old man came softly 
the room, his tall frame bent 
giant among Moros, 
hideous face expressionless. 


his withered, 
A forelock 


of soiled white hair straggled from under | 


accentuat- 
There was 


his fez and lay upon his brow, 
ing its height and fullness. 

Manchu Chinaman in Ping. 

proached the bed, Dare held out his hand 
and the Sultan of the Three 
it in both of his. Neither spoke 
glimmer of expression 


and no 
crossed the old 


nipa 
into 

he was a | 
grim, | 


As he ap- | 


Rivers took | 


man’s face, but as he stood in the light, | 
suddenly they saw tears begin to brim 
and flow and stream down his cheeks. 


HE doctor turned to Crewe in 
ment, but Crewe 
opening 
Presently Dare spoke in 
curious note of softness in 
if he were speaking to a 
well,” he “fear not.” 
“It is in the hand of Allah 


old man. “In spite of all we 


amaze 
had his eyes to the 


Moro, with a 
his voice as 
child “i 1S 
said ; 
’ said the 
must trust 


| Him.” 


“In spite of all,” said Dare 
There was a silence, and then Ping went 
on: “I have come to see thee, friend, be- 


| cause of thy sickness, but also I have 

| news. Thou dost well to intrust thy busi 
ness to Ping. I have found that the car 
tridges are hidden beneath the floor of 

| the house of Daoud, the one-eyed man 
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The Prideau Murder 


(Continued from page 31) 


outside thy gate. Thy Chinaman, making 
a false key from thine, stole them. All 
this Daoud told before he died.” 

“It is well done,” said Dare. He was 
silent for a moment, then he went on: 
“They say that I shall soon be well, but 
who can tell? Should anything happen, I 
have made a writing that the money in 
Manila is thine.” 

“And thine,” said Ping. 

“Well, it is all arranged in the writ- 
ing,” said Dare. “And I wished to tell 
thee before inquiring of the matter that 
is on my mind. What of the teniente 
Prideau, who killed him and how did he 
die?” 

“T know not,” said the old man wearily. 
“IT know not if he be dead. Only at thy 
message I did thy bidding.” 

“My message?” said Dare. 

“Even so,” said Ping. 

“But I sent none,” said Dare 

“A message, a writing, I received,” said 
Ping, “from thee—the Chinaman said it 
had thy name—” Suddenly he stopped, 
listened, and went to the window 

“It is the men playing ball,” said Dare. 
“What of this message?” 

HE two in the medicine closet heard 

distant cheering. It seemed to come 
from the direction of Bangyak gate. Sud- 
denly it hushed. 

“Tt can’t be the men playing ball,” whis- 
pered the doctor. “Not at this time of 
day.” 

“What is it then?” said Crewe. 

The silence continued, Ping watching by 
the window, Dare raised on one elbow lis- 
tening. 

“We might as well slip out,” said the 
doctor at last. “They must know we're 
here. This is all acting.” 

“But the man was crying,” answered 
Crewe under his breath. “There were 
tears.” 

“Still, it must have been acting,” said 
the doctor; “wonderful acting—’ He 
stopped, for they began to catch the curi- 
ous little sounds of a silent, approaching 
crowd, then subdued voices on the veranda, 
then entering footsteps and bustle, and 
then Anderson and Davis clattered into 
the little officers’ ward, carrying a dishev- 
eled, tattered creature that they laid on 
the first of the three cots. 

“Where’s Lothrop?” called Anderson. 

“My God!” whispered the doctor, “it’s 
Prideau!” He turned, groping for the 
door knob, when Crewe lurched heavily 
against him and began to slip, slip to the 
floor. A thrill of horror ran over him, 
then he got the man’s wrist in his fingers 
and knew that he had fainted. 


ATER in the day the doctor knew why, 
for Crewe told all, and what he could 
do from then on to spare Crewe he did. But 
Crewe seemed able only to grasp the fact 
that Prideau was alive and that the car- 
tridges had been found under Daoud’s 
floor. He looked years older, like a man 
convalescent from a malignant disease. 
He slept most of the day. However, the 
doctor was after facts, and Prideau’s ap- 
pearance explained nothing. The Moros 
who brought him in told their story. They 
had found him at the foot of Pinga Falls, 
a hundred and sixty feet sheer down, his 
leg broken, his horse dead. But how had 
he got there, twenty miles from the spot 
where he had parted from Dare? Why 
did he start every time Dare spoke to 
him across the empty cot and refuse to 
answer? 

Since no murder had been done, why 
had Ping sent in the heads of three inno- 
cent men? Was it not rather probable 
that they had attempted the job and bun- 
gled it, that they had thrown Prideau 
over, thinking he was dead? Finally, 
what was the explanation of Dare’s rela- 
tion with Ping? There was no doubt that 
some strong and inexplicable bond linked 
them. If it was not based on cartridges, 
what was it based on? And there was no 
explanation of the bullet. The doctor 
came to the conclusion that the best chance 
of getting an end of the truth on which to 
begin was from the two sick men in the 
officers’ ward, and so he watched. 


T was on the fourth night of his watch 

ing that soon after the orderly had 
gone out, Dare raised himself in bed and 
listened. The room was lighted, but only 
dimly, with a night lamp. Presently he 
seemed satisfied that they were alone 

“Frank,” he said, “why are you acting 
Answer me; 


this way? you're not asleep.” 

Prideau turned over and looked at him 
doggedly. “Why shouldn't I act) thi 
way?” he demanded His voice came 
tremulous and whining ‘What have | 
got ahe ad of me ? | don t omp!] > 
though,” he went on. “I'll take my medi 
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Heinz Beans: 


Heinz Baked Beans With 


Pork and Tomato Sauce 


Heinz Plain Pork and Beans 
(without Tomato Sauce) 


Heinz Vegetarian Beans 


(Without Pork) 

Heinz Baked Red Kidney 

Beans. 

Try Heinz Baked Beans 
at our risk. If you don’t 
prefer them to any other 
you have ever eaten, your 
grocer will refund full pur- 
chase money. 

















H. J. Heinz Company—57 Varieties 


Member of Association for the Promotion of Purity in Foods 
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The 
New 

Model 
Five— 


A Worker 


Ball Bearing— 
Long Wearing 


All the thought that enters into 
the making of the 


L. C. Smith & Bros. 
Typewriter 


is concentrated on one purpose 
—the right kind of typewriting. 
This results only when close adjust- 
ments and the least possible friction 
allow all parts to work in harmony. 
Tiny steel balls, unseen, always in order, make 
easy and accurate every stroke of the key, every 
movement of the carriage and every shift to 
capital letters. 
A watch is not jewelled to better advantage or 
assembled with greater care and accuracy. 
The new Model Five is a worker—as easy for the 
operator at the end of the day as at the begin- 
ning. Its many labor saving devices are inbuilt 
—not added. 
Free book of Model Five, “X-Ray Excellence,” 
gives full description of its advantages—reasons 
why you should examine this machine before 
making a choice. 
Mail a postal for literature today. 

L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 

Head Office for Domestic and Foreign Business : SYRACUSE, N. Y. WU. S. A 
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The Finishing Touch to Your Easter Attire 


The Furrow. The most distinctive Spring hat ever made 
Comes in dark gray, light gray, tan and brown. Same hat im- 
ported from Austria will cost you $3. We make it here—minus 
duty—and sell it for $2—prepaid. Made of fine felt. You'll like it 
assoon as you seeit. If you don’t—your money back by return mail. 
State size, wolor and send $2 te vay. 
Write for 1912 Style Book of Hats and Capsp—FREE 


FRENCH P. H. CO., S..S:ccinis' Se 


“Handy as a Pocket 
in a Shirt” 


Everybody has to ‘pry into things” occasion- 
ally, and when they do, they need Bonner’s 
Household Utility Tool to help. This hasthe 
combined virtues of a tack hammer, nail 
puller, crate opener and ice pick; and, be- 
sides, does a score of odd jobs that can’t 
be catalogued. 


BONNER 


HOUSEHOLD UTILITY TOOL 


is a sturdy little helper, of fine quality steel and well 
tempered. Drop forged and nickel co Every well 
organized household needs one. Handy in an office, 
Sizes: 734 inches at 50c 











necessary in a worker's kit, 
and 9 inches at 75c. Ask your dealer and don’t be 
turned off with a ‘*just as good.” If not with him, send us his 
name and we will ship tool, prepaid, upon receipt of price. 
C. E. BONNER MFG. COMPANY, Champaign, Ill. 
Also makers of Bonner “Victor"’ Chain Pipe Wrench 
and other “special purpose’’ tools. 

























Sprained Limbs, Swollen Joints, Weak 
Ankles, and Varicose Veins 
are greatly assisted in their treat- 
ment if you use 


“Hornbro” 
Seamless Elastic Hosiery 


Conforms perfectly to the leg. Will 
not pinch under knee, or over instep. 
Recommended by leading physicians. 

o seams to irritate or chafe ten- 
dons. Softer, smoother, stronger, 
more ve ntilating and guaranteed to fit 
better, wear better and give more com- 
fort than any other elastic hosiery. 

If your dealer cannot supply, write 
us for booklet and price list. 

WM.H. HORN & BRO., Inc. 


Mires fe ier 0 preset ul 
yical Appli 


457 DN. Third Street, Petiadsighte | 
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The Prideau Murder 


(Continued from page 32) 


cine. But it’s hard always to have the 
luck against you. God! I can’t even die.” 

“What became of you, Frank?” said 
Dare. 

“I made northward,” said Prideau. “I 
knew I hadn’t got you, but I was afraid 
to go back and finish it, so I made for 
the river. I was riding up the gorge 
along the edge when the shelf gave way. 
I went to the bottom, but I landed in a 
fern tree. I can’t die.” 

“You've got a lot to 
Dare, musingly. 
die?” 

Prideau gave a sickly laugh. “How 
much is it for shooting an officer?” he 
said. “Twenty years?” 

“Put that by,” said Dare. “I thought 
about that, though not on your account. 
They believe I’ve had an accident. No- 
body will ever know unless you tell them.” 


RIDEAU was silent for a time. Then 
he said suddenly: “I don’t know 
whether I thank you or not.” 

“As you please,” said Dare, 
got nothing to be afraid of.” 

“You know that’s a lie!” Prideau snapped 
back. “You know Alice is in love with 
you.” 

“IT wish it was so,” said Dare calmly, 
“but it isn’t.” After a pause he went on, 
as if talking to himself: “Mean, sniveling, 
drunken hound that he is, she loves him. 
Heaven knows why.” 

“Who wouldn’t be what I am,” 
whined, 
home?” 

Dare sat up in bed. 
he said fiercely. 
loves you.” 

“Then why did you get me out of the 
way the night before she went to Japan?” 
Prideau shouted back. “Why did I find 
her crying in the dark? Why did you say 
to her: ‘Alice, how can I face to-morrow 
alone and after that to-morrow and to- 
morrow? Why did she say: ‘Jack, it’s 
best to tell and have it over with.” Do 
you think I was taken in by that story 
about the cable? Would you or any other 
man have believed that? No, and I 
either, though I pretended to.” 

Dare was silent for a time. 


live for,” said 
“Why do you want to 


“but you’ve 


Prideau 
“if a man had broken up his 


“None of that!” 
“T tell you your wife 


Finally he 


said: “Frank, I’m in the wrong. You 
shall have your chance. Send for her 
and I'll tell her she can tell you.” 

“T’ll send for her,” said Prideau, “but 


what is she going to tell me?” 

Dare made no answer. He was battling 
with himself. “I see your point,” he said 
at last. He found his handkerchief and 
wiped the sweat from his forehead. Even 
Prideau felt the struggle that was going 
on within him. “She will tell you,” he 
went on, “that on the 12th of January, at 
five o’clock in the morning, Massachusetts 
time, my boy died of scarlet fever.” 

30th men dropped back on their pillows 
and lay still. Then Dare raised himself 
again and said hoarsely: “You under- 
stand, this is your chance.” 


HE doctor, with a lump in his throat 

but still mystified, softly turned the 
door handle of the medicine closet, crept 
out and hurried to Crewe’s quarters. When 
he had finished telling what he had heard, 
Crewe nodded and lit his cigar. 

“T knew about the cable part of it this 
morning,” he said soberly. “Ping told me.” 

“Ping?” said the doctor. 

“Yes,” said Crewe. “He’s told me things 
that I never would have believed if I 
hadn’t heard and seen for myself. It’s a 
queer story, doctor. When he knew I was 
Jack’s brother, bit by bit it began to come 
out. Most of it he had to tell me because 
I’m a trustee.” He smiled gravely. “I'll 
tell you about that part of it later.” 

“How did they become friends?” 
the doctor. 
do with it?” 

“I was coming to that,” said Crewe 
“Jack started up the river, you remember, 
on the morning after he heard of his boy’s 
death—that was January 13—and my opin- 
ion is that he didn’t care much whether 
he came back or not. They say my grand- 
father Crewe took things the same way— 
never spoke for two years after his wife 
died. Well, when Jack got to Ping’s cotto 
the cholera was there, and Ping’s boy was 
down with it. It seems it was Ping’s only 


asked 
“What did this cable have to 


son, too. That is, the others had died 
years ago. I suppose there was a good 
deal of row going on about it, seeing it 
was the heir; anyway they came to Jack 
and asked him to cure it, and he went to 
work, and out of that they got a 
quainted.” 

“But the child died,” said the doctor 
“at least so it was reported at Bangyak.” 

“Ves, the boy died,” said Crewe “just 
as Jack’s boy had died two days before 
| It wasn’t a case of gratitude or anything 


didn’t 
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The Only Car Built ont a Faultless 
and Complete Electric System for 
Starting, Ignition and Lighting 


WILLIAM A, 
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HE Inter-State Electric System, on Models 40 and 50, performs all the hard work 
of starting, regulating and lighting the car, leaving the driver free for enjoyment, 
making motoring a pleasure instead of work, and a satisfaction instead of worry. 

The powerful Inter-State is handled by a woman as easily as an electric coupe. 
Without moving from the driver's seat or shifting gears she starts the engine with a turn 
of the switch; regulates the mixture by a simple movement of the lever on the steering 
column; lights any or all of the lights—front, side, rear— by merely turning a button. It is 
not even necessary to bend over to get the Inter-State under way and under perfect and 
absolute control. 

The Inter-State has the greatest improvements, the greatest conveniences, the greatest 
luxuries in features and equipment ever brought together and built into a magnificent, 
powerful and reliable car. It is truly the only complete car. 

Models 40, 41, 42-40 H. P., $2400 Models 50, 51, 52-50 H. P., $3400 
Also two moderate priced cars with self starter and of Inter-State quality. 
Mode! 30-A—40 H.P. - $1750 Model 32-B—40 H.P. - $1700 
All Inter-State Models have the Long Stroke Motor. 
Write today for Art Catalog— Which describes the Famous Inter-State 
Models giving all details of their wonderful construction and perfect equipment. 


Inter-State Automobile Co., Dept. V, Muncie, Ind. 


BOSTON BRANCH OR AHA BRANCH 
153 Massachusetts Avenue 310 So. Eighteenth Street 
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Utility Wall Board is used on the walls and ceiling of this attractive living room 


This tough, durable, economical Wall Board does 
away entirely with the need for lath and plaster. 


UTILITY WALL BOARD 


is attached direct to the studding—Anyone can put it 
on—It will last as long as the house lasts—It will keep 
the heat in and the cold out—It is impervious to mois- 
ture—Has a beautiful surface for decorating or panel- 
ing. You can use wall paper over it same as over 
plaster and it will not crack or warp— 

Uul:ty Wall Board marks the greatest advance that has been 
made in interior building material in a hundred years 

You can use it in making over the old house as well as in 


building the new 


for turn- 
into an attractive bed room or nursery” 


You can use it for lining the garage or laundry 
ing the 
for making 


bare attic 


wardrobes and closets and partitions—in a 


hundred and one ways all ove the house. 


Write today for free sample and 
illustrated book of home interiors 


THE HEPPES CO., 4509 Fillmore St., CHICAGO 
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7th Ave. & 32d St. 
All through 
cago, St. Louis, 


IN THE HEART OF 
MANHATTAN 


Cincinnati, Louis- 
and other Western 
to Philadelphia, 


ington, and leading 


arrive at and depart from 


and retail business district. 


Full information may be obtained oA & . STUDDS, District 
Passenger Agent, PEDRIC a Assistant 
District Passenger Agent, 263 iT th Avenue 


(Cor. 29th Street), New York. 
Telephone “ Madison Square 7900” 


Brooklyn 'Phones { wpiain 2579100" 





PENNS 


Cleveland, 

ville, 
Cities, 
Baltimore, Wash- 
cities of the 
this Mid-City Station. 


ONLY ONE BLOCK FROM BROADWAY 


Convenient by the transit lines from all parts of the 
city and immediately adjacent to the hotel, theatre, 


IN THE VERY MIDDLE OF THINGS 


LVANIA RAILROAD — 


trains to Chi- 


Nashville, 
as well as 


South 





















There’s Room For All 


IN TEXAS 


268,242 square miles of 


everybody. 


opportunities for 


Texas is today the best field for the 
gressive man who wants to acquire a home 
and a competence. 


Reasons Why | 


pro- 


Southern Pacific 


Sunset Route 
L. H. Nutting, G. E. P. A., 366, 1158 or 1 Broadway, New York 





} 
Locate in the state that has room to grow ; 
t 
{ 
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will be found in the literature of the . 
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Take the best tooth powder ever \ 


made—Make it a little better— | 
Then add Oxygen—That’s CALOX, 
the Oxygen Tooth Powder 


The Buffalo ape caotigel says: 





“It may be confidently asse d that 
Calox ie the only dentifrice that vill 
lize the mouth and arrest decay without 
ft . to of | } 
injury to the soft tissues. It is st | 
scientific tooth powder whicht! ra } 
\ tory has yet produced.” 
\ 
Sample and Booklet free 
on request 
\ All Druggists 25c. i ) 
\ 1sk for the ye 
Calox Tooth Brush, } 
\ 
\ McKESSON & ROBBINS [ie 
NEW YORK 
— a 
l bibaaba i baa need abetabis 
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The Sanitary Dishwasher ‘I Make Big Money 
FOR FAMILY USE 4 In Spare Time. Your Goods Are Fine Sellers 
Washes, rinses, dries and polishes the a Splendid  Ageat's Hey yl me of our Agents 
most delicate China— Glassware Silver 
are i minutes eans and stezi MEN & WOMEN 
mg ~a H removing all AGENTS 100% PROFIT 
pact r u 1 s a lifetime Ev kid ; , or toa ne 
Escape t g f dishwash st Quick sellers. Good 
ing ndre f nen have Not s stores. N 
Read their letters ae te \ Fine samy ase for workers. Ste ' 
Write Today ) it’s new Don’t Dela WRITE TODAY 
American Products Co 





NATIONAL MACHINE & STAMPING CO. 


5094 Sycamore 8t 
1603 Commerce Building 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Detroit, Michigan | | 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50) , 


Sent to your home—express prepaid 













Sizes and Prices e a 
9x6 ft. $3.50 aned;  warrat 
9x7'% ft. 4.00 ves a 4 
hed ft yo! Straight from the 
nakers and sold di- 
9x12 ft. 5.50] rect at one prof 
9x15 ft. 6.50] Money refunded if 
not satisfactory. 





free 


Send for new Catalogue showing goods in actual colors 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO..,692 Bourse Bldg.. Philadelphia 
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The Prideau Murde; 


(Concluded from page 33) 


like that. I suppose you'd 
pathy or understanding.” 

and blew his nose. 
children?” he asked. 

“No,” said the doctor. 

“Neither have I,” said Crewe. He blew 
his nose again. “And I suppose that jg 
the reason,” he went on, “why you and] 
can never quite understand what Passed 
between them, or just what drew them 
together.” 

“a suppose not,’ 
fully, “we can only guess. 

“Yes, we can guess,” said Crewe. He 
struck a mosquito on the back of his 
hand and pensively flicked it off with his 
finger nail. “It was funny about that 
money,” he added meditatively. “I wop. 
der what grandfather Crewe would haye 
thought about it. He was rather touchy 
| about the color line.” 
| “The money in 
| 


call it sym. 
He broke of 
“Have you ever had 





said the doctor thought. 


” 





Manila?” asked the 
| doctor. 

“Yes,” said Crewe. “It’s for a Moro 
univefsity—an eleven-thousand-dollar uni. 
versity at Bangyak, founded by the Sultan 
| of the Three Rivers in memory of Gil. 
| lespie Dare second and Mustafa Ahmad, 
a Moro black boy.” He stopped abruptly, 








N the silence that followed, the doctor 

began drumming on the table with his 
fingers. “Well,” he said, “this is a uni- 
verse of surprises. You can’t tell much 
about it, what it means or what runs it, 
whether it’s Fate or Chance or a Divine 
Providence. I’ve been thinking a good 
deal about it these last few days. Has it 
occurred to you,” he went on, “that if Pri. 
deau had been found forty-eight hours 
| sconer there would be three men wearing | 
their heads and enjoying what we call| 
life?” 
| Crewe nodded. “Yes, I’ve thought of 
that,” he said, “but I’ve been more taken 
up in thinking what would have happened 
if he hadn’t been found at all—at least 
till he was dead. Forty-eight hours more 
would have done for him.” 

A twitching crossed the doctor’s face, 
and he shivered, though the night was 
sweltering hot. “Exactly,” he said, “and 
how can we explain it? I was doing my 
duty, you were doing yours, Dare was 
doing his, and yet if that fellow hadn't 
been found when he was found, what | 
chance would the truth have had?” 

“Or Jack Dare,” said Crewe. 

“Or Jack Dare,” the doctor repeated. | 

Crewe threw his cigar away and rose to 
get another. “About all you can say,” he 











answered slowly, “is that he was found, 
and be thankful.” 
(Continued from page 22) 

‘You’re a nice one!’ I says, pretty 
| mad. ‘That’s my turtle and your duty, 
| because you took charge. She’s worth 
$300, and you know it.’ 

‘*She ain’t worth that here,’ he says. 

‘*She’s four hundred pounds of turtle 


meat anyhow,’ I says snappish, because he 
hadn’t no right to act so disinterested. 

ss ° ’ 

Hard-heartedness and _ ingratitude, 











he says thoughtful, ‘how they do disgust 
the humane feelings! Grandma towed us 
to land \ll night, while we was sleep- 
| ing, she toiled and she swum. Now she’s 
laid her eggs and done her duty the best 
she knows how Being clean worn out, 
he wants to go back to the South Seas 
and have a rest. Then hard-heartedness 
| and ingratitude gets up and says: “There 
SR, four hundred pounds of meat!’ 
think you’re just right, Mr. Low, 
says Pv Baylis, looking sober. 
‘To be sure you do,’ says Kibbe Low, 
| hitching nearer, ‘because tender hearts get 
| mutual when they agree.’ 
‘Ho!’ I says, ‘Hm! Give me time 
and I’ll get on to that!’ I says. ‘I see 
| humaneness laying his hooks and _ lines, 
| I says sarcastic. ‘He’s a deep one, him 
| and hearts getting mutual!’ 
| “But Kibbe Low wouldn't be stood off 
; | “‘Candor is honest,’ he says, ‘and 
| matrimony, and here are two whites 1 
y 1 barbarous land,’ he says né iin 
going to be stood off neither.’ 
orah Baylis near fell over h cheer 
Iness, and then by and by sh ere 
up 
‘‘Of course it would be moré yrt-| 
able to be married,’ she said. ‘It’s a mice 
| tribe, but it keeps house awful t how 
| cou id we do it There's a sort priest 
that pat nts himself, and puts feathers OM) 
and da but that doesn’t seem like a] 
real pri ides vhicl nie you 
| would I marry Mr. Biddle hard- 
| hearted, but then he’s better-looking, and, 
. 1 
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THERMOS 


A Luxury 
When Bought 


ANecessity 
When Used 


Thermos keeps liquids steaming hot for 24 hours 
or ice cold for 72 hours. It adds so much to life’s 
comforts, you wonder how you did without it. 
Thermos vessels are ideal fireless cookers. 
Thermos Bottles $1 up. Thermos Carafes $5 
Thermos Lunch Kits and Luncheon Hampers $2.50 
Thermos Coffee Pots $5. Thermos Decanters $5 
On sale at first class dealers. 
All genuine Thermos articles have the word 
“ Thermos” stamped on the base. If your dealer 
fYers a substitute for genuine Thermos, we will ship 
i direct, express prepaid upon receipt of price. 


Write for book illustrating and 
describing all Thermos products. 
AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 
Thermos Building, New York City 
Thermos Bottle Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 














Years to 


Pay 


for the sweet-toned 


MEISTER 


Piano*175 
in Free Tatal 


in Your Own Home 


We Pay 
the Freight 


If the piano proves to 
be all we claim for it 


(3 











and you decide to buy 
it, these are the terms 
of sale: 


$1 a Week, or $5 a Month 


No cash payment down. No interest 
on payments. No extras of any 
kind. Piano stool and scarf free. 
Sold direct from the maker to you. 
No dealer’s profit for you to pay. 
Send now for our beautiful FREE CATALOG 
which shows eight styles of Meister Pianos 
Our exceed $4,000,000. We sell 
more pianos direct to the home than any other 
concern in the world. 


(Rothschild & Company 


Dept. 10-R CHICAGO, ILL: / 


A Book of Valuable Ideas 
for Beautifying the Home 


me FREE 


E will send you 
free our beautiful 
book “The Proper 
Treatment for Floors, 
Woodwork and Furni- 
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ture,” also generous 
samples of Johnson’s 
Wood Dye and Pre.- 
pared Wax 
should not be confused with the ordinary 
water, oil and varnish stains It comes 
in all shade mahogany, green, brown, 
light oak, black, etc. Mention the shade 
y want 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax 
a complete finish and polish for all wood-floors, 
woodwork and furniture, including pianos. Sim 
ply apply with a cloth and rub to a polish with 
dry clot t imparts a velvety, protecting 
sh of great beauty Write today for free 
ample, also booklet No. C. O. 3B 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 















Eerie, Buy the Original 
Zimmermann 
AUTONARP 2 
= _AUTOHARP 
f rhe Nat 


n’s Favorite 
None genuine with 


trade-mark 





Send for free catalog. Up-t 


The PHONOHARP CO., East Boston, Mass. 








Fog 


(Concluded from page 34) 


on the other hand, he doesn’t act quite | 
| so interested 


in it. Mr. Low is tender- 
hearted, but then he might dream about 
anacondas. But there’s Captain Cheke—’ 

“*To be sure,’ I says, ‘he’s got a fam- 
ily already, and maybe two, but that 
needn't bother you, because they wouldn't 
any of ’em mourn him. I’m getting. in- 
terested, ma’am, but I ain’t going to make 


| love with Kibbe Low looking on like the 


wall-eyed chromo of a death’s head 

“Well,” she says, ‘if Captain Cheke is 
married, and Mr. Biddle is hard-hearted 
or shy, and Mr. Low dreams at night 
about anacondas 

‘I ain’t going to dream about ana- 
condas, he says, tender and mighty irri- 
tating to me. 

“What are you going to dream about?’ 

“*Norah Baylis,’ he says. 

““Hil’ I says. ‘Fog’s going out.’ 

“Norah Baylis turned and give a yell. 

‘*Good gracious,’ she says, and jumped 
up, and the blanket fell off. She run up 
the beach, dragging the blanket after her 

“T’ll be dumbasted if she didn’t have a 
full-rigged bathing suit on! Only it was 
pretty well reefed down below. More 
over, there was a row of cottages run- 
ning along above the beach, and further 
on something that looked like a big hotel. 
The sun was beginning to shine through, 
and you could make out a long pier run- 


ning out seaward. Norah Baylis run up 
the steps of the nearest cottage, and 
turned around to wave her blanket at 


us, or maybe she was only shaking the 
sand out. 

“T dug up the rest of grandma’s pos- 
terity and lit out disgusted, but Kibbe 
Low said he was going to stay there and 
marry Norah Baylis to get even for play- 
ing us low.” 

“Where was it grandma landed you?” 
some one broke in 

“Jersey,” said Uncle Biddle. “I do’ 
know. It was this side of Barnegat.” 

“Did Kibbe Low marry Norah Baylis?” 

“No, he didn’t fetch it. She wouldn’t 
have him on account of his being given 
to alcohol and visions. But I didn’t know 
about it then. I took the train for New 
York with a pail full of turtle eggs, and I 
got twenty cents apiece for ‘em at the 
old Astor Hotel!” 


“Try a little tonic, sir?” 





“W are all we: ‘reeturs,” said 

Mrs. Corney, laying down a gen- 
eral principle 

“So we are,” said beadle. 

Just think, for example, of the number 
of fabulously rich and powerful men, in 


the 








cluding John D. himself, who have to 
wear wigs. Bald heads stand as glaring | 
emblems of mankind’s limitations We 
can slice continents in half with great 
canals or push towers higher into the 
heavens than ancient Babel, but we all 
feel like weak creeturs again the minute 


we hear a barber saying to a shiny-pated 
“Try a little tonic, 


custome! Sit 

\ wonderful creative genius had Brown 
ing, but when this great man “experiment 
ally” shaved off hi beard one day, he 
must have felt small and powerless as 
an ant to hear his wife order: “It must 
be grown again 7 § pine 

And so 1 | ne of e uproat 

is levity of me ut ntemporarie 
uit rather i mpathe ipprecia 
tion of the stupendous nature f his task 
that we begin t vatch the ear-lons 
“demonstratiot f ( \ r tor 
manufacturer who recently was instruct 
by a municipal Solomor 

rit f pe growing h 
a bald-headed policeman is ee 

































‘{How the Milk Might Look if the Germs Were Visible} . 
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12,400,000 Germs 
In a Bottle of Baby’s Milk! 


And THAT would be “CL 
as you can buy—for this is 


all of these are disease germs. 
all milk contains disease germs. 


you let one germ multiply, as 


In 24 hours, 
nary germ in milk breeds nearly 7,000 
Milk is usually #8 hours old 


unless checked, an ordi 


more. 
when received from your dairy, and in 
that time each of these 7,000 may multi- 
ply 7,000 times. So one germ in that 
Heat and 


dampness make germs multiply. They 


milk may make it deadly. 


will multiply slowly at 50 degrees—not 
only in milk but in a/Z raw food. 

In an outbreak of infant diarrheal dis- 
ease in a NewYork Hospital the milk 
supply was found to be perfect. 
the refrigerator was tested and, though 
full of ice, 


3ut 


had a 


EAN MILK,’’ Madam—as clean 
the ‘‘certified’’ standard. Not 
Millions are not. But nearly 

See what it would mean if 
germs do in some “ice boxes.”’ 


This air collects every impurity and 
deposits it on the zce, from whence it 
This 


in front, where it’s easily 


goes off through the drain pipe. 
pipe 1S 
cleaned. But ‘‘clean pipes’’ and ‘‘clean 


walls’’ don’t mean ‘‘Clean Refrigera- 


tors.’’ Clean air must circulate. 

A Bohn Syphon Refrigerator is a 
there is constant 
that lack this 
action are practical drveeding grounds 


machine in which 


action. ‘Tce boxes’’ 
for germs. 

You ought to know more on this 
subject. 


We have written 





temperature of 70 
/ The 
germs in that milk 


degrees 


had simply mz«/tz- 
plied beyond all 
estimation / 

Now there’s a 
patented retrige? 


and bought cheap. 
You keep your val 


a “safe” that germ 


Bohn Syphon Refr 





To the Man of tne House 


A good-looking “ice box’’ can be made 
more for a Bohn Syphon Refrigerator. 


should keep the health of your family in 


that tells 
all about it, called 
Food 


Every 


a book 


‘* Scientific 
You must pay a little Keeping.”’ 
and 


should 


: housewife 
uables inasafe. You 
mother 
s cannot “jimmy.” A haveone. Itis vital 
igerator IS suchasafe. 


to health the 





in 





ator in which 

germs in new milk don’t multiply— 
germ multiplication even in old milk 
completely arrested by it. 
It’s the Bohn Syphon Refrigerator. It 
maintains a sanitary cold of from 42 
to 48 degrees. 
pertectly dry. 
its 


is almost 


Salt kept in it 


stays 
You can strike a match 


on walls. Germs multiply s/owd) 


(sometimes not at all) in periect dry 
ness and cold. 

Both dryness and cold are ‘‘ Bohn 
Syphon’ features, due to the syphoning 
of pure, cold, dry azy throughout every 


square inch of each food compartment. 


home. It reveals 


some astonishing facts. It is guaran- 
teed scientifically accurate by the ex- 
commissioner of oneofour great Boards 
of Health. 
read it, the risks that you run today. 


We'll send book the 


Bohn Catalog for coupon below. 


You won't realize till you 


you this and 
the 
We'll send also extracts from a pam- 
phlet by the Illinois State Food Com 
Milk the 


bear what 


on ‘‘Care 
They 
the book will tell you. 


mission of in 


Home.”’ will out 
You owe this knowledge to your chil- 


dren, madam, so send the coupon now. 


THE WHITE ENAMEL REFRIGERATOR CO. 


Makers of the Famous 


OHN 













and by All Railroads 


B 


7 N 
NOTE . 

The PATENTED feature of the 
Bohn Syphon Refrigerator is S 


easily identified by the‘ ‘open 
throat syphon wall’’ between 
the food compartments and 
ice chamber, as shown 

Sizes for every, home 

DEALERS—WRITE FOF 
AGENCY PROPOSITION 





Used Exclusively by the Pullman Co. 





tate 


1504 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


YPHON 


Refrigerator 











Any dealer who sells Bohn Syphon Refrigera 
tors can give you these things if you'll call at his store 
He’ll also gladly show you the Bohn—how it is made—why 
it weighs *U pound more than some retrigerators that sell 

for the same money and what thai means. 
Examine also the Bohn non-porous, 
hard, white, “bath-tub” enamel, 


sanitary lining. 


Send the 


CouponNow 


THE WHITE ENAMEL REFRIGERATOR CO. 


1504 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Send me the book, “Scientific Fo 
ohn Refrigerator Catalog, and extracts fror 
Food Commission pamphlet 


11) 


me 


] 
| 


1 Keeping,”’ the 
inois 


| 

















WENTY years ago the oil lamp 

had already been driven out of 

the city into the country home, 
where gas could not follow—so we 
thought. 

In those days we would have laughed 
at the idea of a country home lighted 
with gaslight. 

But like the telephone and free mail 
delivery gaslight has finally left the 
city to become a common rural con- 
venience, 

In the year 1912, the up-to-date vil- 
lager or farmer not only lives in a gas- 
lighted house, same 
as his city cousin, =< 
but when he drives Gee) 
home on a cold, ——— 
wet night he actu- 
ally lights up his 
barn, his barnyard 
or porches on his 
house with this 
gas-light by simply 
turning an ‘‘igni- 
tion’’ button on a 
post or wall. 

* * * 








And this change 
seems quite like 
magic when you 
consider that this 
rural gas-light is 
home-made— made 
by the family it- 
self right on the premises. 

Take fifteen minutes once a month 
to make all that can be used in a 
large house. 

The magic is all in the curious manu- 
factured stone known commercially as 
**Union Carbide.’’ 

This wonderful gas-producing sub- 
stance, ‘‘Union Carbide,’’ looks and 
feels just like crushed granite. For 
country home use it is packed and 
shipped from warehouses located all 
over the United States in sheet steel 
cans containing 100 pounds. 

Union Carbide won’t burn, can’t ex- 
plode, and will keep in the original 
package for years in any climate. For 
this reason it is safer to handle and 
store about the premises than coal. 

* 7 * 





CRUSHED STONE 


All that is necessary to make 
‘*Union Carbide’’ give up its gas is to 
mix it with plain water—the gas, which 
is then instantly generated is genuine 
Acetylene. 

When piped to 
handsome brass chan- hy 
deliers and fixtures Si Vi 
Acetylene burns with 
an intensely brilliant, =f : 
stiff flame, that the Zz 


4 
eZ 


4 
= 





Home-made Gas-Light 
From Crushed Stone 


nell University have proven that it will 
grow plants the same as sunlight itself. 

Physicians recommend Acetylene as 
a germicide and a remedy for eye- 
strain, and it is used as an illumi- 
nant in fifty-four hospitals in New 
York City alone. 

Then, too, Acetylene is so pure that 
you might blow out the light and sleep 
all night in a room with the burner 
open without any injurious effects 
whatever. 

On account of its being burned in 
permanent brass fixtures attached to 
walls and ceilings, Acetylene is much 
safer than smoky, smelly oil lamps, 
which can easily be tipped over, 

For this reason the Engineers of the 
National Board of Insurance Under 
writers called Acetylene safer than 
any illuminant it commonly displaces. 

In addition to all these advantages, 
Acetylene light is inexpensive. 

An Acetylene light of 24 candle- 
power costs only about 4 cents for 
ten hours’ lighting, while for the same 
number of hours regular oil lamps of 
equal volume cost about 6 cents in ker- 
osene, chimneys and wicks on the 
average. 

* * © 

Consider this carefully and you will 
hardly wonder at the fact that there 
are today no less than 185,000 town 
and country homes lighted with home 
made Acetylene, made from ‘‘ Union 
Carbide.’’ 

Once a month some member of the 
family must dump a few pounds of 
‘*Union Carbide’’ in a small tank-like 
machine which usually sets in one cor- 
ner of the basement. 

This little tank-like machine is auto- 
matic—it does all the work—it makes 
no gas until the burners are lighted and 
stops making gas when the burners are 
shut off. 

The lights located in every room in 
your house, on your porches, in your 
horse and cow barns, or barnyards and 
chicken yards if you like, will all be 
ready to turn on with a twist of the 
wrist or a touch of the button at any 
time of the day or night. 

No city home can be as brilliantly or 
as beautifully illuminated as any one 
of these 185,000 homes now using 
Acetylene. 

* * * 
If you want to be up-to-date, enjoy 
modern conveniences, 
. A Wie and keep the young 
ja" Gp folks at home, write 
us how many rooms 
and buildings you 
have. We will send 






| but they do not report the real 
| cance of the speeches. 





Public Men and Newspapers 


( Continued from page 17) 


signifi- 
Chey do not report 
ihe important, only the piquant 

And I think they rap public men often 
too thoughtlessly. I know good men who 
have been driven out of public life by 
the newspapers. I think bad men ought 
always to be attacked, whether they are 
in Congress or not. But | think a news 


|paper ought to be very certain of the 


truth of its charges before it makes them. 
Even public men ought to be given the 
benefit of the doubt. And even when 
proved guilty, the good should be stated 
with the evil. 

I myself have been bitterly attacked by 
many newspapers. I have been accused 
of every crime on the calendar except 
murdering my grandmother. I remember 
that many years ago a newspaper attacked 
me so bitterly that I would not read it. 
It hurt my feelings too much. But now 
I am old and conservative, and I do not 
mind these attacks very much. Responsi- 
bility and age make a man less bitter. 


Robert L. Owen 
United States Senator from Oklahoma 


HE modern newspaper is a miracle 

in wood pulp and lampblack It 
converts dead paper and ink into live 
thoughts, and the material into the ideal 
and spiritual. In my opinion, things 
which are true and worthy to be received 
have a much greater vitality than things 
which are untrue and unworthy, so that 
the tremendous volume of good seed and 
of bad seed sowed in the world by the 
newspapers is constantly tending toward 
the uplifting of men. 

I look forward to a great purification 
of government, to a complete restoration 
of integrity of government and integrity 
of business. I anticipate the time in my 
own life when charity will not be neces 
sary in the United States, because justice 
will be done, and equality of opportunity 
will be restored through the establishment 
of the people’s rule, under the Oregon 
Oklahoma system. This system is already 
a dominant force in twenty-six States, 
and it will be in control of the United 
States within the next five or six years 

I edited a newspaper twenty-eight years 
ago in Indian Territory, and have always 
been greatly interested newspapers. | 
should feel lost without them. They are 
my daily companions, and from them | 
receive my chief entertainment. ‘With 
all their faults I love them still.” 


Robert L. Taylor 


United States Senator from Tennessee 


| THINK that the press is a very great 
power for good. I am an optimist 
[he world is better than it has ever 
been before. And I think we have the 


press to thank for that. There is a very 
great deal of evil that the press assails 
and destroys. Sometimes, in doing so, it 
is cruel and wrong, as I have said, and 
destroys in the lives of individuals all 
that makes life worth while; but how can 


come checks. No intelligent man wants 
to assume absolute responsibility. 

Yes, control the corporations. That is 
all right. But try to understand them, 
too, and be fair. Here is where I would 
like to see the newspapers change. | 
would like to see some of them, I would 
like to see CoLuier’s WEEKLY, for in- 
stance, try to know more about the cor 
porations and also try to see and state 
the good as well as the evil that has been 
done by rich men. The corporations and 
whole groups of men are to-day unfairly 
attacked by the newspapers. 

Social feeling—greater social responsi- 
bility in individuals—is what we want 
It does not seem to me that we want gov- 
ernment management. That is not the 
solution. The other day I heard Miss 
Jane Addams speak in favor of govern- 
ment management. What government 
official could have done Miss Addams’s 
splendid work? Government ownership 
and management would take the zest 
away as long as human nature is what 
it is. If we are a part of the corpora- 
tion, we cannot help having greater in- 
terest in it. The express companies could 
run the Post Office better than it is being 
run now, and also make money. 


Joseph W. Bailey 


United States Senator from Texas 


HE newspapers cannot maintain 
their influence, or increase what 
ever influence they may retain, unless 
they foster a much greater sense of 
fact, justice, and accuracy than they show 
to-day. I have been misrepresented con 
sistently and persistently by newspaper 
men who were entirely ignorant of what 
they were writing about, or else thor 
oughly malicious and dishonest. For in 
stance, some time ago, | made a brief 
speech on the occasion of a Confederate 
memorial gathering in Texas. I said a 
few words intended to be in harmony 
with the purpose of the meeting. A re- 
porter inserted in a newspaper an entirely 
inaccurate, misleading paragraph about 
my speech. Co iier’s WEEKLY quoted 
that paragraph and made it the basis of 
an unjust and prolonged attack on me, 
When I came as a young fellow to 
Washington, I was greeted by an ava- 
lanche of abuse 3ut I thought it a 
robuster thing to do to go ahead and do 
what I could in spite of their calumny 
than to give it up. Whether this thought- 
lessly abusive characteristic of the press 
is due to ignorance, inaccuracy, hate, or 
maliciousness, it amounts to the same in 
the end—to a very great and crying evil 
[ think the public is partly to blame, for 
they don’t want praise of a man. Blame 
of a public man excites, interests, or 
amuses the people. They like attack. The 
newspapers know this, and, to sell their 
wares, they try to meet the public demand 


Francis E. Warren 
United States Senator from Wyoming 
~ sounds hard, but I think the press 
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Newspapers 


Concluded from page 36) 


portance of the news we had to give 
them. When we went to them with elabo- 
rate arguments, there was no result. In 
one, the Washington Street, campaign we 
literally pulled every string to 
open up the press. It was only when we 
made the news so dramatic that it cried 
to Heaven that the papers would pay any 
attention. We were compelled to spend 
money in printing and distributing circu- 
lars in order to let the people know 
conditions and facts of the utmost im- 
portance to them—facts which the news- 
papers would not publish because of their 
connection with the Special Interests 
which controlled them. 
When we began t 
situation changed. 


possible 


have influence, the 
Recently we have had 
good publicity from the newspapers. 
When once freed from the grip of the 
Special Interests, they are splendid. The 
difficulty in the early days was not with 
the newspaper workers, but with the own- 
ers. In the later days we found the men 
on the firing line much that could be de- 
sired. We received really fine coopera- 
tion. I have been recently struck with 
the excellent character of the newspaper 
workers | have come in contact with 
There were reporters associated with the 
Ballinger case and with political events 
in Washington who constantly gave me 
valuable information, good points, and 
useful suggestions as to policy. I think 
they are beginning to assume the politi- 
cal functions of French journalists—are 
acquiring statesmenlike qualities, are be- 
coming real political thinkers. 


Reed Smoot 
United States Senator from Vtah 
HE press is 

people. The 


good, 


always as good as the 
people as a whole are 
and so is the Civilization 
could not exist without the newspapers. 


press 


As civilization cannot go back, we must 
have the newspapers. When the press 
does an unjust, a cruel, an untruthful 


through 
attacks a 


thing, it is generally, | think, 
ignorance. When a newspaper 
pubiic man falsely, it really believes, as a 
rule. that what it publishes is true. The 
press does bitter Me shameful things, 
and, locally, it often fails to represent the 
people. But as a whole it does 
the people, with the 
people’s inexactness, the people’s faults 
Mankind is getting better, and so is the 


press. Sometimes mankind seems worse, 
because in these days, through the press, 
the ng sesh moral fault is made public, 


while formerly great crimes were entirely 
unkno n to the people. We know now, 
for the first time, all the evil of human 
ity rd +} 2 condition f progress 
If we are assailed. even unjustly. by the 
press, we ought not to ignore the general 
good publi ty If we keep our man 
hood under all circumstances, these at 


tacks will not materially disturb us 


Florida on the Progres- 


sive Map 
E! ITOR COLLIER’S—As one of your 
mstant readers and an a of 
your publication, I wish to regis a kick, 
either that or to inform you that Florida 


belongs in the list of Progressive States 
and should be so listed. By progressive 
[ mean relative to the Presidential pri 


mary. Mr. Mark Sullivan has overlooked 


Florida in listing States which have or 
may have an opportunity to get an ex- 
pression from the people regarding their 
cl ‘ r Presider 
If it is not known to you, I want to in 
form you that the State Committee has 
ordered the names of the possible Demo- 
crati idates printed on the ballot in 
e primaric M rT and 28 
| 1¢ in turth mention in 
Co ’s of Presidential primaries (and 
| | keep up the good work), 
pie rt tot 
\t el il i) ( mel 
to ment nN vl 1i¢ ul N l ral le 
Frank” us Harmon, the ex 
pre the p le that you have 
been ein iplished, you 
( nd | ‘ Wood 
Vile , 
M ( 
y 1 as mi I 
A mn u see 
‘ lc 1a/ 
\ for Co x's and with 
th e gt a W t ( ( ym 
plis i] her directions 
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More Than Any Eoldier Saw 


In 3800 photographs of the Civil War, lost for 50 years; and now found again—you see the whole war—as it really 
was. The man who fought in it saw only what took place in one spot at a time. The turning of a hand takes you from 
Gettysburg to Vicksburg. Yet they happened hundreds of miles apart and at the same time. Distance and time are 
annihilated; the living conflict rages before you in the 


Photographic History of the Civil War 


You are on the field of battle of Gettysburg 
i before the smoke has cleared, you are in bat- 
tered Sumter with the Confederates, you are 
il aboard a monster ironclad in 
il | the you are in 
Hi hospital and prison and camp the 
Ii you are everywhere that 









































4,000,000 men are fighting, marching, eating, 
sleeping, laughing, weeping, dying. You look 
upon the greatest war on the American con- 
tinent as it really was—no faltering story of 
artist's brush, no halting tale in words—but 
thing itself as the sun in the sky wrote it 
on the camera plate—wrote it to last forever. 


Mississippi 


: Photographing the Biggest American War 


ATHEW BRADY, famous photographer of New York and Washington, was the first on the 
| M field of war with his camera. Braving the financial ruin which actually overwhelmed him— 
mi facing the ruined health which became his portion—continually in danger of his life, this man of 
far vision was the first in the history of the world to photograph an actual war. Later others followed him. 

Cook, the Confederate camera-leader, managed to slip chemicals through the lines to Richmond 





4s and Charleston from the same New York firm that supplied Brady. Lytle, the Louisiana Confederate, 

= risked the death of a spy while photographing Federal outposts along the Mississippi—for the benefit of 
: the Confederate Secret Service! It was Brady’s own pupil, Gardner, who accompanied the Army | 

of the Potomac, campaign after campaign. 
And the result of all this is that you can see more of the Civil War than any soldier saw—more than 
Grant or Lee or Farragut or Sherman could possibly see—for they could be in only one place at a time. 
if —Just Found Agai 
Lost for Fifty Years—Just Found Again 
Peace came, and in the confusion of reconstruction, the thousands of photographs were lost. 


Brady died in poverty and despair. Some of the négatives were secured by the Government and locked 
up in the War Department as part of our secret records. Some went to England, into the library of 
Charles Dickens. Some went to the Far West with our pioneers. Some went to old trunks and pack- 
ing cases, to garret and barn. Fifty years they lay buried, and the American people did not know that 
they existed. Now, at last, they have been recovered by the Review of Reviews Company and em- 
bodied in the ten big volumes of the PHoroGRAPHIC History. 


Extended to April 20th 


So great has been the enthusiasm over this work—so many hundreds of thousands have 
demanded information about it that we have arranged with the publishers to extend the Low 
Price and Small Payment Club until April 20th. Until that day, therefore, you can get vour 
set at less thar it cost to take one picture and pay for it at the rate of seven cents a day. 
Don’t wait until it is too late. Send the coupon now and be sure to be in time. 


30,000 Sets—More Than a Million Dollars 


Only four months after its publication 30,000 


Low Price 


\mericans have sent orders for sets of the Photographic 


History—an investment aggregating more than one million dollars. This, we are informed, eclipses all pre- 
vious records made by any large subscription work in the United States or Europe. The discerning people of 
the country have welcomed this work, not only because it is fascinating and instructive, but also because this 
is a reference work that will increase in value. It cannot duplicated, because no other photographs exist 
to produce a work like it. With each succeeding year these beautiful pictures will become more valuable, 
Phe further away from the great conflict we get more precious and rare will be these photographs 
these 3,800 undving witness¢ They will be young and fresh and true—and of incalculable value— 
when the human hands and brains that shaped t r have long slipped into the past. 
‘ol. 
Send the Coupon few FREE Sample Pages LJ 
“ John 
: anamaker 
Send the coupon now to be on time for the present price and small monthly ~~) New York 
payments Send the coupon, For it we will give you free a book sample free 


pages ir ‘om the set, including ten of these famous photographs; also a beau- of the P 
tifully illustrated booklet telling the § Mathew Brady and the taking, loss and 
rediscovery of these photograph yee le ill tell you how you can have your set - 
at present low price and small payments But venoms you must give yourself 

time to mail this coupon—and receive our reply on or before April 20th. On AY, 


midnight of that day the club closes. Send the coupon to-day and make sure. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, New York 


~ t f 
~N t Photographic H:story : 
r 5 { ‘ all 
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Delight 


of 
Instinctive 


OU have watched a fine pianist playing. 


swaying with the rhythm of the mus 

the passage which he is playing. 
He is the incarnation of «nt 
pianist within whom instinct stirs. 


musical feeling, instead of res 
you would play. 

As you sit at the Virtuolo with your 
sensitive modulating buttons, a new and 
you from the world of mundane things, i 

Guided, not by dotted lines, and mec 
infallible instinct, you follow with a spler 
interweaving of progressive harmonies. 


isting 
isting 


it, you 


sure circuit between the player's fee 
You will realize that the Acsolo Bz 
on the Virtuolo, either at your dealer's store o 








PRICES AND TERMS 


The Virtuolo in Hallet & Davis Piano 


Strauss, Mary Garden Colonial, Arts-and- 
as $750. In the fine Conway Piano, 
Lexington Player Piano as low as $450. 


Terms: Three years in which to pay, if you desire. Pianos and ordinary 
player pianos taken in exchange at fair valuation. 
Write for full information about the Virtuolo, and our easy buying plan, also 





the fascinating free book on music, ‘“*T 
MENT 1, HALLET & DAVIS 
NEW YORK. day before 


PIANO 


Send ¢ you have 


ammele 1 in 
Listening, you 
And if you could have a player piano which made use 


For the 


VIRTUOLO 


THE NEW INSTINCTIVE PLAYER PIANO 


was built around the one idea of Instinctive Se 
the sympathetic strings of the piano. 
s really form this circuit when you 


a piano whose beautitul tone has been 
praised by greatest composers, musicians and artists, ir 


mahogany or walnut cases, as low as $575. 


e Inner Beauty. Ad 


Playing 


You have seen his involuntary 
ic—his every attitude expressive of 


And 
feel it 


it is not only the 
Everybody feels it. 
f your instinctive 


nstinct. 


would be astounded at the music 


fingers resting lightly on the four 
inknown pleasure comes, wafting 
nto the empyrean blue of Music. 
hanical devices, but by your own 
ndid confidence the weaving and 


lf-Expression 


of forming a quick, 


play 
rin your own home, 


rcluding Franz Liszt, 
Library etc., 


Johann 


Crafts, models, as low 


iress DEPART 
FIFTH AVE., 
to forget about it. 


COMPANY, 505 f 
a chance 





HALLET & DAVIS PIANO CO 


BOSTON NEW YORK blished 
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ATs of 


Chill grape fruit and 
to each half add one 


GS Jb 
c 1 (AYA 
G fray rb JuUICe 
add il eta sugar if 


desired. 
Delicious and refreshing 
for Breakfast, Luncheon 
or Dinner. 
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HORNS 


it - SIMPLE~STRONG- RELIABLE 
“A Third Season 


Big factory 


back of guaranty. 


don’t wait for 


Write for special 


your safety 
an accident. 
delivered price now. 














SEEDS | 


Assure 
Ir s soap have caught the fragrance of real violets 
i2 for ple Cake today. 
F F t or Dt I 
y wera OATS 
, } Ba , 1 259 
We 1 
GUI - RE} 
JOHN A. SALZER SEED COMPANY, Box 17, La Crosse, Wis. 








Brickbats » Bouquets 





CHARLESTON, W. VA. 

[Is it because Colonel Roosevelt is so ex- 

ceedingly friendly to the Pope that you 
prefer him for the Presidency ? 

You are very shrewd, but it 
read between the lines. 

You will probably 
this “brickbat.” 


is to 


easy 


not 
GEO. 


+ 


want 


W. 


to print 
FREEMAN. 


Time passes. *Tis a way time has. The 


lion hunt in Africa. The tour-de-force 
through Europe. Nothing like it since 
the little corporal made things hum be 
tween the headwaters of Bitter Creek in 
France and Italy to the gates of Berlin 
and Vienna. Then the return, not from 
Elba but from Austerlitz. Bronze cannon 
roared, Giftord Pinchot with redoubled 
might felt his heart swell. CoLitrr’s 
WEEKLY, with banners waving and brass 


bands playing, led the 
—Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal. 


+ 


procession, 


CoutiiER’s advises people who 
against third terms to let George 


argue 


Wash- 


ington alone. If they are peace-loving 
persons, it might be well for them to let 
T. Roosevelt alone, too 


—Des Moines (la.) Register and Leader. 


+ 
The people may shortly look for the 
Colonel to seize his pen and_ rebuke 
Cotiier’s WEEKLY. He may even go to 
a Wilsonesque extreme and order the 
Weekly to haul down its teddyboom—and 
he may not. 
Fort Worth (Texas) Star-Telegram 
+ 
California insurgents are insurging 
against their sometime leader. Many of 


them disapprove of the action of Governor 
Johnson, who, backed by CoLtirr’s Weak- 
ling, is endeavoring to pick the Roosevelt 


boom out of the dirt, brush it off and 
nurse the poor little thing into life 
Los Angeles (Cal.) Times. 
+ 
CoLiier’s WEEKLY is one of the most 
progressive and truthful journals in the 
country, but its pages are Wilsonized, 





hypnotized, and criticized to beat the band 





these days.—Corning ( Cal.) Observer. 
+ 
| Mr. Underwood’s stanchness of con- 
| viction, which moves him to speak out 
| against supposedly popular theories, be- 
cause he thinks they are wrong, is one 
characteristic which has commended him 
to the liking and to the sound judgment 
of the American people. CoLLirr’s itself 
says: “Mr. Underwood has _ intellectual 
convictions which are honest and intelli 
gent, and much more discriminating than 
the ideas of some who shout loudest for 
these innovations.” 
Montgomery ( Ala.) Advertise» 
+ 
CoLLieR’s WEEKLY calls Mr. Hearst 
William Alsorandolph Hearst. It might 
be interesting to know just what Mr 
|} Hearst calls CoLLIEr’s 
Marlboro { Mass ) | lerprise 
+ 
CoLLIER’s WEEKLY says when Mr. Hearst 


egins to use all his newspapers to adver- 


se himself there is likely to be a reason 
He is everlastingly at it, that the be 
ginning must have been with the first 
publication of his first paper. 
Woodland ( Cal.) Democrat 
| + 
LO EI is r ill ng Koc evelt ror 
| many months, and it is probable that the 
riginal suggestion that the Colonel come 
forward for a third term originated with 
that breezy and nervous journal 
| Salt Lake City (Utah) Repu 7D 
| + 
| Grarton, W. \ 
| ur “Comment on Congress 
| ( nterest - each veek ind € 
€ t € he most irefu inalvs 
| tuatior tainabl 
| | RASCH he Graf é 
+ 
Under the head ( men ( 
Mark Sullivan writes informin 








each week in CoLLiER’s WEEKLY. There 
are few deeper students of current poli- 
tics in the country than Mark Sullivan, 
and none who are more independent. 
Charleston (W. Va.) Advocate 


+ 


Mark Sullivan’s “Comments on Con- 
gress” continue to be read with interest 
by those who each week peruse the col- 
umns of CoLuierR’s WEEKLY. 

—Pheenixville (Pa.) Republican. 


+ 
We should say that a great deal will 
depend on where Covvter’s WEEKLY 
stands. That organ almost admits as 


much itself. 
—Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier. 


‘ + 
Couuier’s WEEKLY, though decidedly 


Rooseveltian in sentiment, is among the 
most ably edited journals in the country. 
Jackson (Tenn.) Sun, 


+ 


LitTtLe Rock, ARK. 
Herewith please find my check for re- 
newal subscription. If you realized how I 
feel regarding CoiLieR’s you would draw 
whenever the subscription expires and 
save us all time and trouble. My expense 
on account of this subscription I regard 
as part of the legitimate living expenses. 
The paper is certainly exercising a world 
of good, and, for my part, I would like 
to see it especially in the school libraries 
of the country. It teaches patriotism, love 
of country, honesty and fair dealing, prin- 
ciples that in these days are paramount to 
anybody’s party political affiliation. Of 
course, we do not always agree, but gen- 
erally you are right, and I believe if you 
were not right it would be an honest mis- 

take and not a “job.” 
Geo. R. 
Secretary, 


+ 


BROWN, 


Board of Trade. 


Evidently Cottier’s doesn’t read the 


“Appeal.” 


Girard (Kans.) Appeal to Reason. 
+ 
Couuier’s has renewed its campaign 
against the fake patent medicine makers, 


and such a holy war should be generally 


indorsed. The meanest swindler in the 
world is the one who trades on the mis- 
fortunes of invalids 
Emporia (Kans.) Gazette. 
+ 

As long as CoLLieR’s confined itself to 
an out-and-out presentation of facts re- 
garding the manufacture and sale of pat- 
ent medicines, the public stood behind it. 
It did a great work, no one will deny. 
sut the latest article gives the impression 
that a ioensind war on the patent medi- 
cine interests has become more of a mania 


than a straight-out fight for principle. 
Mt. Clemens ( Mich.) Leader. 





+ 
COLLIER’s condemns quack medicines 
and runs an ad for professional charity 
workers’ school of Chicag 
New York City People. 
+ 
Records supplied by the jobbing drug- 
gists of the country show that in the days 
prior to the establishment of the Pure 
food Commission certain of the larger 
wholesale drug houses sold Peruna the 
rate of a carload per month Now, since 
Dr. Wiley has taken charge of the situa- 
tion, we are informed COLLIER’S 
WEEKLY that the sales have fallen off to 
the point where these same jobbers handle 
ibou ne carload per year 
Porterville (Cal VWesseng 
+ 
COLLIER’S is a mig eekly 
hen t comes to dis ig the ( 
newspapers it 1s the same old liar 
Eau Claire (Wis.) Leade 
+ 
N it al \ Ly ent, anc l ilw L\ t 
Co r’s bears about the same relat 
) l cience that the ordinary 
ntt weekly doe no more—no 
McAlester (Okla.) Tribune 
I 























ye F Do You Realize What 
= | rr ~X\ Fg It Means To Have All 
q > oat §=The Hot Water You Can 
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| —| Samer, “xy Use All The Time? 
‘ol- \ sor te : 

| —s —_ =e §«6©60rd Hot s~water—steaming hot—every 
vil tha ae | amt minute of the day or night—wash 





- —— . ie «= days, scrubbing days—in the middle 








Yr. + e © . 
: > of the night—an immediate and 
é e e. 7 ° : 
dy : inexhaustible supply ready at your 
the a i . me . 
‘ se ; instant command, simply on the 
i eae turning of a faucet. 
re- 
w I 
“aw 
and 
nse 
ard 
ses. 
rid 
ike 
ries ' 
Ove ‘ ° , ° . . . 6 ’ 
la heats the water as it flows—You simply install it in the And the cost?-—You can’t heat water by any other 
‘Of basement or kitchen—connect it to the regular gas and method so economically—Even the old fashioned fur- 
si water pipes—light the small pilot— And turn the faucet— nace coil is more expensive because the extra coal it uses 
nis- Turn any hot water faucet in the house—instantly costs more than the gas consumed by the Humphrey. 
the water comes steaming hot—It continues to flow as This is not a mere random statement—lIt is a dem- 
P long as the faucet remains open—cClosing the water onstrated fact. With gas at $1 per thousand the 
faucet shuts off the gas. Humphrey will supply 10 gallons of steaming hot 
- No matter how many baths have been taken—no water for one cent. 
” matter how much hot water has been used for other Requires no attention..—Simply connect it up—light 
| purposes, you are always sure of an unlimited supply the very small pilot—and forget it—There is nothing 
ign | the moment you want it. to get out of order; nothing that needs attention; noth- 
ally With the Humphrey Automatic Geyser in the house ing that can go wrong. The opening of the faucet 
th P d d 5 ro) g 
e ° ° ° 
nis- the hot water is on exactly the same basis as the cold. turns on both the gas and the water. The closing 
; You turn the faucet and you get hot water at any time of the faucet turns them off. That’s all there is to 
and in any amount. it. It is all automatic—And it is always on the job. 
f to 


a You Pay Only for Gas That dé 
= | Actually Heats Water 


edi- — . 

ania The Humphrey Automatic Geyser reduces your 

" fuel bills, combines economy and luxury, and provides 
more hot water. 










) Imagine 100 feet of seamless copper tub- 
ines ing, so coiled as to absorb every possible heat 
— unit generated by powerful Bunsen burners; 
le. ; é then these coils and burners encased in a cast- 

% ¥ iron jacket to ‘prevent radiation; outside of 
. this jacket, an automatic valve to regulate both 
ae | mi) | 3 the gas and water, and a thermostat to main- 
ure | tain an even water temperature and save gas— 
a this describes a Humphrey Automatic Geyser. 
ince 
tua- 
“gee? be The Humphrey Book—beautifully illus- 
ndle trated. Full of interesting facts about 


hot water—Write for your copy today. 


HUMPHREY COMPANY 





715 N. Rose Street, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 
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Greater than the Metropolitan Opera House; greater than Covent Garden, 
where the royalty of England is entertained; greater than La Scala at Milan, the 
Grand Opera House of Paris, and the Royal Opera of Berlin; greater in fact than 
all the opera houses and places of entertainment in the world, is the seventh 
floor of Building No. 5—the center of a city in itself formed by the modern 
structures of steel and concrete that house the giant industry of the Victor 
and Victor-Victrola. 

To this building in the city of Camden, just across the historic Delaware 
River from the city of Philadelphia, comes a never-ending procession of the very 
greatest artists in the whole world. ‘Today it may be Caruso or Amato, and to- 
morrow it may be Melba, or Vetrazzini, or Schumann-Heink, or Farrar; or it 
may be several of them assembling to unite in making a masterpiece like the 
“Sextette from Lucia.” Or it may be Paderewski, or Kubelik, or Elman, or Harry 
Lauder, or Blanche Ring; and then again it might be Sousa and his band, or Victor 
Herbert and his orchestra. 

But whoever it is or whatever the organization, rest assured that within the four 
walls of this building is heard, day in and day out, year in.and year out, music in 
all its forms such as no other place on earth has ever heard. 

And unlike music that is heard in any other place, which is only a momen- 
tary pleasure ending with its rendition, Victor music lives forever. From its be- 
ginning in Building No. 5, it goes through the various processes necessary to 
its perpetuation and eventually leaves the shipping department (Buildings Nos. 9 
and 10) to be heard again and again in hundreds of thousands of homes, just 
as it is heard in the sacred precincts of the recording room on the seventh floor 
of Building No. 5. 
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